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GLEANINGS 


To New 
Beekeepers 


If your copy of Root’s 1933 catalog 
hasn’t reached you, please let us know, 
and a copy will be mailed at once. It will 
pay you to read the catalog through from 
beginning to end. 

The A. I. Root Company at Medina, 
Ohio, we know, is always striving to give 
you the very best in beekeeping equip- 
ment at the lowest possible cost—THAT’S 
THEIR JOB. 

To have a complete stock of Root “Qual- 


ity” supplies here in Syracuse ready to go | 


out on your orders, whether by freight, 
express, parcel post, or truck, the same 
day the orders are received, IS OUR JOB. 

And, to produce a good crop of honey 
IS YOUR JOB. 


Add the three together and you have a | 


perfect combination. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best | 


IN 


York State 


BEE CULTURE 


Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Beekeeping is our 


BEST BET 


for 1933. It has been much better than 
our neighbor’s crops and may be so again. 
Hold on to the bees. Keep them in good 
condition and have in them a real asset as 
conditions gradually improve. Will you 
plan for improvement of stock, new equip- 
ment or seek better knowledge of bee- 
keeping? We can help you. 


April 


1933 


Let us quote on the list of things you 
need. 

Ask for Root’s new 1933 bee supply 
catalog. 

Ask for our new prices on glass and tin 


| containers. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NOT TOO LATE! 


Save 25 to 30 Per Cent on 1933 Prices 


A large discount for quantity and 
early orders on Bee Supplies. 


See Our 1933 Catalog for Money Saving Prices 


Write us for our low prices for 
working your wax into wired or 
plain foundation. 


Wax or honey taken in trade for bee supplies. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Woodman’s Woodman’s 
Folding Wire Bee 
Veil Smokers 


gives clear vision and 
folds flat when not 
in use. 


Large sizes supplied 
with hive tool holders; 
protected valves in 
bellows, heaviest con- 
struction throughout. 


New price 70c, 80c, 
postpaid. 





Over 50 years on the 
market. 


A.G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. §S. A. 





The Little Wonder 


Price $12.50. Wt. 40 lbs. Can go by post 


Honey extractor offers the widest utility of any 
on the market at the price. 

It extracts four standard or shallow frames at 
a cranking and is used to whirl cappings dry. 
Send for special circulars offering extractors 
ranging in price from $7.50, $12.50, $20.00, 
$22.50, $25.00, $27.50, $29.50, $40.00, to a 50- 
frame Radial at $125.00. 


Extracting equipment for every requirement. 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. 8. A. 











eee eo | —DEALE RS— 


every penny possible.We makeownwire, | 
weave it into fence and ship direct. Cop- 
per-Blend Steel Wire, 99 92/100 per cent 

















— zine galvanized. Farm, Poultry and 
wn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
2S | Wire, Paints, Roofing. New SOth Anni- 
"i versary Catalog FREE. Write today. | 
Kitseiman Bros. Box 21 Muncie, ind. | We have a special proposition of inter- 


est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 


EDWARDS keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 

RO tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
:¥.vot Qegeme J ')20,/-) antl a 3 SATISFACTORY. 

aggre prices a 

r steel roof- | ' 

ing back to pre- - falcon——y 


war levels, you Quality Product> 


can’t afford to “ 




















delay protecting 
your home, 
barn and farm 
buildings from 


fire, lightning, wind and weather. || W.T. Falconer Mfg Company 





SEND ROOF MEASUREMENTS TODAY 


Get our freight-paid price and $10,000 | Falconer, New York 








guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
433-483 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. | ALL KINDS OF PRINTING DONE. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 
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| Honey Markets | 





California Points Seuthera California: Dry, 
north winds have counteracted the effect of 
early rain, and vegetation is beginning to dry 
up. If the dry weather continues a few weeks 
longer, the sage and buckwheat crop may be 
curtailed. On the other hand, rainfall might in 
terfere with the flow of orange honey. Near the 
coast some black sage and filaree are in bloom 
but blossoms are small, However, brood-rearing 
is well advanced, especially where bees have 
been gathering nectar from eucalyptus, and col 
ony development is reported further advanced 
than that of orange bloom. Further inland brood 
rearing has been delayed by heavy snow in 
the mountains, which keeps the air rather 
cool at night. Little orange honey is left unsold 
but some mixed orange and sage is available, 
as well as light to moderate supplies of sage 
honey and moderate supplies of buckwheat-sage. 
Trading has been limited, though orange honey 
is in demand. Ton lot sales by beekeepers re 
ported as follows: per Ib., sage, extra white to 
water white, 4%-4%« white, 4-4%c; few 
4%c; extra white orange, 6%c; light amber 
orange, 1931 crop, 4%c; light amber buck 
wheat, 3%c; light amber eucalyptus, 2%c; 
light amber buckwheat-sage, 3%c; light amber 
mixed flowers, 3%c; Imperial Valley light am 
ber alfalfa, 3c. White sage comb, $3.50 per 
case. Moderate trading reported in beeswax for 
comb foundation, mostly on a_ barter 
Prices show little change at 10-lle per Ib. in 
trade, few best up to 14c, or 8-9c cash, deliv 


basis 





WANTED 
in Bee Culture 
Culture, Medina, 


Two pounds, three pounds with or with- 
out queens. Orchard packages. We have 
what you want when you want it. Write 
for low prepaid prices. Service and satis 
faction guaranteed. 


Volumes 1, 3 and 7 of Gleanings 
Write R2, Gleanings in Bee 
Ohio 





HERRON & STONE, Millerton, Okla. 


IN BEE C 





ULTURE 


April, 1933 


ered Los Angeles. Central California—tThe con. 
dition of the colonies is variable. Many are 
weak because of slow brooding-up as a result of 
recent cold weather and lack of sufficient rain 
fall, and though the orange flow is likely to be 
two weeks late many colonies will be too weak 
for it. Honey supplies are gradually becoming 
lighter, and though buying is not active, there 
appears to be a better undertone to the market 
Light amber alfalfa has sold at 3-3%ec per lb 
amber baking honey, 2-2%c per Ib. Northern 
California—Rainfall to date has been slightly 
below normal, The market is holding steady to 
firm though apparently more honey is remain 
ing in beekeepers’ hands than was indicated a 
few weeks ago. Extra light amber star thistle 
is selling at 3-3%c per lb., some beekeepers 
holding for 4c, with ton lot sales of white 
thistle at 3%c per Ib. Light amber alfalfa is 
quoted at 3c per lb.; amber mixed flowers, 2 
2%e per lb 

Intermountain Region——Carlot prices of white 
to water white sweet clover and alfalfa have 
recently ranged 3%-4c¢ per Ib., some white at 

8 earlots, 3%-4%c, mostly 32-4 
small pails, 6c; light amber, large lots, 3-44 
small pails, 5%e¢ per Ib. Comb honey reported 
sold from $1.75 to $2.15, few $2.25-2.50 per 
case, Beeswax, 8-10c¢ in cash, 10c¢ in trade 

Summary.—Warm weather has been more 
general over the country as a whole, and espe 
cially so in the eastern and central states. Rair 
has fallen along the upper Atlantic seaboard 


3’%e: less 





LARGE YELLOW NORTHERN BRED ITAL 
IAN QUEENS, bred in our northern Ohio eli 
mate, from queens with 300-lb. colony average 
These queens produce unusually large yellow 
bees, very gentle and beautiful to look at. Se 
lected with 20 years’ experience. Northern bred 
queens will produce more honey and winter bet 
ter than southerners because they are accli 
mated, Try these hardy northerners and pile on 
your supers, Shipping season starts June 1, the 
time to requeen. Pure mating, no disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely all! losses 
replaced. Select untested, 1-10, 85c; over ten 
75c. Select tested, $2.50 each. Extra quee. with 
order of ten. Insure your shipping date by or 
dering now. 5% with order. Balance ten days 
before shipping. Dodge V. Alexander, Station 
G, Toledo, Ohio 





Brower’s Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens for 1933 


THE IMPROVED STRAIN THAT ARE SURPASSED BY NONE. 


Our strain is the 
selecting from the best each 
the Northwest where 
breeding stock is carefully 

producing colonies that give 


the Northwest, 


they have never had any kick 





work of many 
year, from extensive 
honey is produced by the 
picked from hundreds of honey 


this way to find the best honey-producing strain obtainable, 
which we feel assured we have to offer. In these apiaries of 
where our stock is picked from the bees which 
only have a short time to gather a crop of honey each year and 
a long time to stay packed for the 
coming for gathering honey, or 
building the long cold winters, 
give you the same satisfaction. 
the most careful conditions that 
cells are grafted until the queens are caged to go in the mail. When we 


Our queens are 
can be had from the time the 


careful breed neg and 
apiaries in 
earloads. Our 


years’ 


best crop. And it is easy 


winter, so we feel free to say 


guaranteed to 
reared under 


and they are 


do not have a honey flow 


on we make one with sugar.Our packages consist mostly of young baby bees that are caged from 


colonies that are chockfull of baby bees. 


SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 
SELECTED TESTED QUEENS 


1 TO 5 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
5 TO 10 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
10 TO 50 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


BROWER BEE COMPANY, BANGOR, 


certificate with 
been any disease in this section of the state. We guarantee pure mating, safe 
satisfaction on everything we sell. One grade only, 


Health 


each shipment. There has never 
arrival and alsolute 


the best. Shipping begins April 15th 


1 12 100 
. $0.65 $7.50 $50.00 
1.00 10.00 
2-Ib. 8-1b 
$2.00 * 
1.90 . 
1.75 2.25 


ALABAMA 


TELEGRAPH AND SHIPPING POINT, GARDEN CITY, ALA. 
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and westward to the Mississippi, with some 
along the Pacific northwest coast. Snowfall has 
been restricted to a few of the northern and 
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of large lots, including a number of carlots, 
have been reported. Local sales, often in return 
for supplies, have continued. Stocks of comb 




















mountain states. Bees have been flying over honey are rapidly lessening, and extracted hon- 
, much of the country, gathering pollen, and ey is in liberal supply in only occasional areas. 
: prood-rearing is becoming active. A little swarm Few price changes have been reported during 
q ing has started in Georgia. Extracted honey is this period, though several sections advise that 
e moving rather slowly, due in considerable meas- there is an undercurrent of firmness as sup 
ure to the bank situation, but numerous sales plies become light. 
: ers =") , + — 2 
\ S = 
0 | 
its Monthly Report of Honey Producers —~ 5 
. a a ¥ 
é Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you expect that 
8 the remainder of the 1932 crop will be cleaned up before any of the 1933 crop is ready for market? 
e If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop will it be? 2. At what price has honey been 
8 sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month 
, for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are 
prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail pack 
“ ages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail 
- price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages 
t in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is’ honey now mov 
ing on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair, or rapid. 6. What is 
the present condition of honey plants for next season in your locality as compared with the aver 
4 age! Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the colonies in your locality as 
- compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and supply of stores? Give 
answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter loss of colonies (if any) in your locality. The 
re answers received are tabulated as follows: 
- Per cent 
bs 1932 crop Con. Con. Pet 
rd held Large lots. To grocers. Retail price. Move honey of wint. 
State Name. over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
- Ala. (J. M. Cutts)... os .45.. 55.. .20..Fair .. 80 60.. 8 
L Calif. (L. L. Andrews).. .. 04% . o* -. .O7.. .15..8low 50 80. 2 
li Calif. (Geo. Larinan) ..: 26. : 40 .Fair .. 30 50 
ze Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) ‘ 0.. 05% .. 22% -- 87% .15..8low . 80. 4 
yw Colo. (J. A. Green)... 20. 03% -. 0 co Ges chess 100. .100 10 
be Conn. (Allen Latham).... 25.. an oo 6296.. 36. 30. . Slow 100. .100 0 
ed Conn. (A. W. Yates).... 0 ; 57.. 4.00 .75.. .25..8low 100..100.. 
et OE eS aa o* a 35 -. .45 Slow ..100..100.. 10 
li Fla. (H. Hewitt) ... ; 0.. 50.. — 8 . Slow 100 To. 2 
on Ga. (J. J. Wilder). 0 oa ee 50. Slow 90.. 80.. 50 
he Ind. (Jay Smith)..... 0 .40.. 3.00.. .50.. .15..Fair ..100 75 25 
nd Ind. (T. OC. Johnson)... . aa 40.. 2.40.. .50.. .15..Slow ..100..100. 5 
ses Ind. (E. S. Miller).. 20 oo ee Bias .12..8low . ..100. 
en la. (F. Coverdale) , ‘ 04% ; ao.. B38. .40 .10.. Slow 80. .100 2 
ith Kans. (J. F. Garner) 0 e 40 3.00.. .55.. .15..Good ..100..100 
or me, Ci Gi, SPEED oo cece ‘ ae 40.. 5% wee ..Fair ..100..100 3 
ys Me. (0. B. Griffin) . ~ Ss ; -- 5.00 30 .B0..Slow .. 85 90. 0 
ion Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.).. .60.. 3.00 75 25 Slow 100 90 5 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) 0 .04% : 35 45 Fair 100 90.. 
~ Mich. (L. S. Griggs) .... 0.. .05.. i ee 35. 12..Fair .. 90..100. 
Mich. (F. Markham)... 10 04 35 50 10. .Slow 75..100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend). 05. ‘ oi - oem .. F..168 
Minn. (Francis Jager) .. = .. 30 .39.. cee .o B.. Bes 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 5.. 04% 2.25.. .85.. 2.50.. .45 .15.. Slow 75 90 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse)... 0.. .04% <a dee — ~«C* ..Fair 80. .100 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) a ean Dee un os Bee ae ae «> Gs Bees 8 
} N. J. (E. G. Carr). : .25..Fair — OT 
N. Y. (G. B. Howe)... 2.50 — oe ae 20. .par .. &..308.. 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) .06 3.60.. 40.. 3.00.. &.. 36..Fele .. 0..38.. 3 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens).... 0 04% j= ne iS ..Fair .. 80..100 
“4 N.C. (C. 8. Baumgarner).. 0.. ‘ in oe ay .20..Slow 100. .100. 15 
N.C. (C. L. Sams) cen na ae 2.50.. .75.. .20..Slow ..100..100 
XN. D. (Chas. Engle) . - 0O.. 04% ve aoe Biss cee es cee Tc. Bien OO ce 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)... 0.. .05 oo Bs ~. 65 15..Slow .. 70.. ~ 
Okla. (J. Heueisen) ..... 0.. ‘ - ae ..Slow .. 50 50. R 
\, Okla. (C. F. Stiles) oe oo -. 523% .16..8low .. 95.. 90.. 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) a 8 Fair 25 80 6 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) Fe i 40 50 Slow .. 80..100.. 1 
Pa. (D. CG. Gilham).. 25 a .65 4.00. 85 .25..Slow 100. .100 
flow Pa. (H. B. Kirk) 0 62% 3.50.. .90.. .22..Slow .. 95..100 
rom Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 75 20. .Slow 75.. 90. 5 
over Tenn. (W. L. Walling). 0 65 5. . Slow 90 90 0 
lute Texas (T. A. Bowden) 15 35 45 Slow 80. .100 
Texas (J. N. Mayes).... 0. : Rapid 90. .100 10 
)0 Texas. (H. B. Parks) 5 02 .28 35 Fair 80.. 90 2 
0.00 Utah. (M. A. Gill). Gu + . CO. a. 2. 80.. 85.. 10 
Vt. (Phillip Crane)... 0.. 3.00.. .60.. 3.50.. .75 25..Slow 85.. 95.. 
3-1b Va. (T. OC. Asher).... S.. .50.. 3.00.. .70 15..Slow... 90.. 90.. 2 
2.50 Wash. (W. L. Cox).. 0. - - ; ; ; i. ee 
2.40 Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton).. 0.. .05 .. 34% .. .40 Fair ..100..100.. 3 
2.25 W. Va. (W. C. Griffith).. 50.. .25.. 2.00.. .85.. .10..Slow ..100.. 90.. 
Wis, (N. E. France)...... 0. - a so Was camel 2. Fee Gis 
Wis, (James Gwin) ..... O.. S.. 060.. BB.. BBB... AD.- 20. .ee .. .. We 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) 80... .82% 2.00.. .40.. .10..Slow .. 50.. 50.. 
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Bee Hives 
Section Boxes 
Comb Foundation 
Smokers, Etc. 


Everything for the bees. We 


furnish outfits for beginners 











with or without bees. 


General agents in Michigan 
for A. I. Root Co. goods. 


Send for 1933 catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Spring Coming In! 


Bees and Depression 


Going Out! 


already have 





Will you 


your 


beekeepers who 


bees out of their wintes quarters 


or those of you who will soon find 
safe to take your bees out—-be ready f 
the honey flow when it comes? 

Be a Spring Buyer. Take our 1933 Bee 
Supplies Catalog right now and _ look 
through it carefully; make your se 


Don't 


wait! Get your supplies where you can 


tions and let us fill your order! 


depend on the quality, and have them 
ready when you need them. 

For those who have not received a copy 
of our catalog write today and let is 
enter your name on our mailing 


Copies are free 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wis. 




















Hilbert 
Method 


Cut Comb 
Honey 


Write for 
our new cat- 
alog which 
will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey. 


James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 


UPTURE 


discomfort ended! 


Why worry along for years with needless fear 
and discomfort? No more heavy girdles, cumber- 
some springs, or hard pads when you wear a 
Brooks Automatic Air-Cushion Appliance. Light, 
neat-fitting; gives perfect freedom and comfort 
day and night in any position, 13 U.S. and foreign 
patents. Over 3,000,000 sold. Worn and praised by 
active men and women in every walk of life. Tay 
one; you'll be amazed with results. 


10 DaysTria Write for full information and 


HONEY CHUNKS 














28-page booklet free, sent in 
plain, sealedenvelope. Send for no-risk trial offer. 


Brooks Co., 621-F State St., Marshall, Mich. 








MARKET FOR A 
QUANTITY OF 
| BEE SUPPLIES 


| Get Our 


“Prices 


Write Your 
Root Distributor 
or 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 














: 

: 

1 Quality for Quality 
' We Meet Any Price. 
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Make an Income 
for Yourself 


With Bees 


Put Your Bees in First-class 
Condition at Very Low Prices 


5 
: ‘*T have about 1800 
Hives combs drawn on 


10-frame size ply foundation and 
with frames they are such fine 


$12 70 looking combs that I 
P do not hesitate to 
use any one in the 

50 Sheets brood chamber In 
3.P] fact, I like 3-ply so 

a y well that I do not 
Foundation use any other foun 
dation and I have 

$3.50 used many kinds. If 
for no other reason, 
simplicity and econ 


Frames omy should sell it.’’ 
100 R. C., a 
$4.50 a 


Send Your Order to—— 


A. |. Root Co. of Philadelphia 


10 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Red Stick 


Packages and Nuclei 





























ATENTS Pat. Oounse]) of The A. I. Root 


Oo. Practice in Pat.Off.& Court. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Munsey Bldg., 1329 E St. Washington. D. C. 





















Season 
May tS To Ocre 
ire S GQueemws 

bo ¢ EacH 


"SHe-Suirs-Me” 
ITALIAN 
Queens 





& or More 
So¢ EACH 


Line- Bred 





There’s WORK for your 


savings in this well-known 








E.B. SPIT 

Ae asl oy Medina bank. Send for 
E.R.ROOT , 

VICE- PRES. particulars. 


#.E. AYLARD 


CASMIER_, THE 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 


BANK CO. 0477S 


We handle only three-banded light 
Italian bees. 


We guarantee purely mated select 
young queens. 

Our cages are es constructed and 
are very easy to handle in the hiving 
process. 


Each consignment is made with the 
Louisiana State free disease certificate. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES 
2-lb. pkg. with queen... . $1.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 2.00 


NUCLEI 
2-fr. nuclei with queen.. 2.00 


3-fr. nuclei with queen.. 2.50 

Nuclei can not be expressed to Canada 
because of government regulation. Con- 
signments to Cuba have been very satis- 
factory to our customers. 


Orchard packages, 51/, Ibs. 3.00 


Queens sent by Parcel Post 
Postpaid 


Sel. queens, April & May, 40c 
After June ist 


We solicit Canadian trade. We are pre- 
pared to accept from our customers in 
Canada their money at par. 

As in the past we shall have queens 
available in April and May for package 
shippers from the South at wholesale 
prices. 

We guarantee delivery of packages and 
queens in perfect condition 








LOW PRICES 
LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries 


Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph: Houma, La. 
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Dadant’s Crimp-wired 


Foundation 





We pass on to you whatever savings are possible 
in present market conditions. But you get the same 
high quality, the same careful workmanship that 
have always characterized Dadant’s Foundation. 
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tion Do For You? 


The real test of combs is what 
they do in the beehive. If your 
queens lay worker brood, from 
top to bottom and from side to 
side, in combs that completely 
fill the frames—can vou possi- 
bly get better results? That is 
what thousands of beekeepers 
get every year from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation. 


Easy use; good, stout combs; 
strong colonies—a net result 
that brings you all you can pos 
sibly get from hee comb foun 
dation. 


The best queen can’t get bees 
from a poor comb. But a good 
comb and a good queen, to- 
gether, make a “whale of a 
difference,” when you weigh 
the honey at the end of the 
flow. 


¢ 
hs. 


In all Dadant’s Founda 
tions you get absolutely 
clear, pure beeswax, just 
as your bees make it. We 
use no other waxes what 
soever. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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A Half Loaf Is Better Than None 

Beekeepers in several states are strug- 
gling to maintain the state bee-inspection 
service. In California the president of the 
State Association, Mr. Triphon, promptly 
appointed a committee of beekeepers to 
appear before various committees of the 
State Legislature, when he learned that 
the inspection law was in danger of be- 
ing repealed. The result was that apiary 
inspection was transferred to the Division 
of Entomology, the inspection work to go 
on as before. Other states may not be so 
successful in saving their inspection ser- 
vice because of pressure for economy. Un- 
der the circumstances, the most that bee- 
keepers can reasonably ask in many cases 
is that the inspection service be con- 
tinued but under a reduced budget. Even 
if this should mean only one inspector on 
part time for an entire state, at least par- 
tial service would be maintained until con- 
ditions would warrant a resumption of 
full serviee, and it would be much easier 
to obtain an increased appropriation for 
inspection later than to start from the 
bottom. 

—s Ao 


Nectar Secretion of Tuliptree 

An interesting article entitled “Nectar 
Secretion of the Tuliptiee or Yellow Pop- 
lar,’ by G. E. Marvin, Assistant Apicul- 
turist, Bureau of Entomology, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, appeared in the 
February issue of Journal of Economic 
Entomology. In this article Mr. Marvin 
describes an experiment in determining 
the amount of nectar in the large blos- 
soms of the tuliptree and the sugar con- 
tent of this nectar. The total weight of 
nectar secreted by each flower ranged 
from 0.4748 to 3.1626 grams (from about 
1-60 to 1-9 ounce). The total yield of nee- 
tar from flowers opening in the cool of 
the morning was greater than from flow- 
ers opening in the heat of the day. It was 
calculated that the tree under observa- 
tion (1514” in diameter) would yield suf- 
ficient nectar to make 2.16 pounds of hon- 
ey. The sugar content of the nectar from 
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nine freshly opened blossoms ranged from 
14.4 to 19.5 per cent, the average being 
16.7 per cent. The concentration of the 
nectar increased after the flowers opened, 
until on the second day the average con- 
centration was 35.9 per cent. 


—2 A OO 


Honeybees and Fire Blight 

Many beekeepers remember with con 
siderable indignation the sensational ar 
ticle by H. R. Rosen in the March, 1931, 
issue of the American Fruit Grower, in 
which he set up the fanciful theory that 
the organism causing fire-blight 
winter over in the beehive and be spread 
from this source to the blossoms by the 
bees in the spring. The American Fruit 
Grower, of course, made a serious error in 
publishing the half-baked theory of this 
would-be scientist who jumped at conelu 
sions before he had assembled the evi 
dence. The article entitled “Fire 
Blight from Infected Beehives,” and was 
illustrated in a manner to impress the un 
thinking or careless reader, thus giving 
to the entire affair all the earmarks of 
unreliable sensational material. 

As a result, reliable scientists have 
again carried on experiments, which, as 
has been the case several times hereto 
fore, again completely exonerate the hon 
eybee from all blame of this kind. We 
are glad to present in this issue an article 
on this subject by A. L. Pierstoff and H. 
L. Lamb, on pages 216-217. In their experi- 
ments these investigators smeared bouil- 
lon inoculated with the fire-blight bae 
teria over the entire surface of the combs 
in a colony of bees, then placed the col- 
ony inside a cage covering an apple tree 
in bloom. This was certainly a severe test. 
Under such conditions one might expect 
the bees to carry the disease to some of 
the blossoms, but the results show that 
they did not do so. 

Any belief on the part of orchardists 
that the beehive may be a source of fire- 
blight infection should be dispelled en- 
tirely by this authentic work. 


may 


was 
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American Honey Institute 

The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Institute was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., February 27, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Honey Produe 
ers’ League. Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, hon 
ey specialist and secretary-treasure! of 
the American Honey Institute, and her 
assistant, Miss Taylor, gave a comprehen 
sive review of the year’s work. The ro 
ticeable feature in this review is the tre 
mendous cumulative effect of the work 
of previous years, which is now becoming 
a great force in the promotion of honey. 
The review also revealed the enormous 
umount of work accomplished during the 
last year by Mrs. Jensen and Miss Taylor 
a greatly reduced budget. Every- 
one present was greatly impressed with 
the value of the Institute’s work, and all 
were agreed that some way must be work- 


under 


ed out to continue in spite of the finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Mr. Lewis Parks, Watertown, Wiscon 
sin, who has aeted as president of the In 
stitute during the past several years, ask- 
ed to be relieved of this work, and Mr. 
kK. R. 
year beginning April 1. Mr. D. D. Stover, 
Tibbee Station, Miss., was elected vice 
Mrs. 
Members of the finance com- 
Lewis Parks, L. C. Dadant, A. 
G. Woodman, David Running, G. H, Cale, 
Fred Muth, and R. H. Kelty. 

The Institute is having considerable dif 


Root was eleeted president for the 


president, and Jensen, secretary 
treasurer, 


mittee are: 


ficulty in meeting its current operating 
expenses on account of the banking situ 
ation, and is asking that contributions be 
sent in the form of eash or postoffice 


money orders instead of checks, until 
this situation is cleared up. 
Apparently the greatest need of the In 
stitute at the present time is a broader 
hase of support. If it is to continue its 
usefulness in promoting honey, it will 
have to have a much larger number of 
supporters instead of the burden 
carried by only a few as in the past. 
Many beekeepers who have felt the direet 
effects of the work of the American Hon 


ey Institute in helping them dispose of 


being 


their crops of honey, have neglected to 
help support it. Contributions, even though 
small, sent now would give great assist 
the difficult period. 
All contributions should be sent 
to Mrs. Malitta F., Secretary 
Treasurer of the American Honey Insti 


ance in tiding over 
direct 


Jensen, 
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tute, 417 North Few Street, Madison, Wis 
consin., 


— Ao 


The League Meeting 


The Fourteenth Annual meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League (the 
67th national meeting) held in St. Louis, 
Mo., February 28 and March 1, was well 
attended, considering the times. It was 
interesting to note that a large proportion 
journeyed to St. 
many 


of those present had 


Louis by automobile, driving as 
much as 2500 miles on the round trip. For 
Mrs. Wm. Mosteller 


drove from their home in Casper, Wyom 


instance, Mr. and 


ing; Herman Rauchfuss, Jr., and _ his 
brother, Eugene, drove from their homes 
in Worland, Wyoming, to Denver, Colo. 
where they picked up their father, Her 
man Rauchfuss, and drove to St. Louis to 
W. Burleson, H. E. 


Coffey, E. G. LeStourgeon and his seere 


attend the meeting; T. 


tary, Miss Olinger, drove from San An 
Many drove from 
distances of 500 to 800 miles, making a 
round-trip 1000 and 1600 
miles. Perhaps never before in the history 
of the 


League have so many 


tonio, Texas. others 


distance of 


American Honey Producers’ 
traveled such dis 
tanees by automobile to attend a meet 
ing. Weather and road conditions were 
ideal for this mode of travel. 

The program was replete with interest 
ing and profitable discussions. Dr. A. C. 
Sullivan, in charge of apiary inspection 
in Missouri, pointed out some of the vital 
needs of the beekeeping industry. Miss 
Annette M. Snapper of the Pabst Corpor 
ation pointed out the changes in market 
trends and the habits of the 
housewife, especially as these changes af 
fect the marketing of honey. Mr. O. W. 
Hickel told in detail how he has built up 
a good market for honey in St. Louis to 


buying 


a large extent by bringing honey to the 
attention of 
Prof. C. H. 
University of 


various social gatherings. 
Tracy of the Dairy Division, 
Illinois, discussed the pos 
sibilities of a new product made of honey 
combined with heavy cream which he has 
recently developed, and passed around 
generous-sized samples of this delicious 
mixture. Mrs. Mildred Day of the Kellogg 
Company told about a canvass she recent- 
ly completed of public institutions on the 
possibilities of using honey, thus re veal- 
ing an potential outlet for 


honey through county, state, and national 


enormous 
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nstitutions. Mrs. Floss Crysler Bickford 
of the KitchenAid Manufacturing Com- 
pany illustrated the methods her com 
pany is using to call the attention of con 
sumers to honey in connection with the 
Kitehen Aid. 

On the second day Dr. Wm, C. Wilson 
gave an enlightening talk on honey for 
health; E. R. Root diseussed the impor 
tance of the beekeeping industry; J. F. 
Diemer diseussed races of bees; and Frank 
(. Pellett gave an interesting talk en 
titled “Some Famous American Beekeep 
ers.” 

Quite a number of constructive meas 
ures were adopted during the business 
sessions. Officers for the ensuing year are 
James Gwin, Madison, Wisconsin, Presi 
lent; KE. G. 
lexas, Vice-president; C, A. Reese, Colum 
bus, Ohio, H. C, Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala 
bhama. T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Tex 
as, H. C. Rauchfuss, Worland, Wyoming, 
and Wm, A. 


directors. 


LeStourgeon, San Antonio, 


Weir, Toronto, Canada, are 
The apiary inspectors discussed their 


various problems at the close of the 


League meeting. 


Beekeepers Help Destroy Their Market 

One of the strangest things in these 
apidly changing times is to see* beekeep 
ers advocate measures intended to restrict 
the sale of their product. This has been 
going on for some time, but recently 
seems to have acquired greater momen 
tum. Of all the people in this great coun 
try, one would expect beekeepers to be 
the very last ones to ask that the market 
for their product be restricted. 

It is quite natural for any one to re 
sent an invasion of their local market by 
a producer or packer from another local 
ity or another state, and it is not at all 
surprising that many have cast about for 
some method to prevent such invasion. 
Producers insist upon their right to ship 
their honey to a packer in another local- 
ity or in another state, but at the same 
time they may attempt to set up barriers 
to prevent any of that honey being re- 
turned and marketed within the borders 
of their own state. 

Various ingenious devices have been 
worked out to accomplish this peculiar 
one-way merchandising. In some cases, 
the brood diseases have been dragged in 
48 an exeuse for shutting out honey from 
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a neighboring state by requiring a thing 


which all well-informed beekeepers know 
that the honey be 


to be impracticable 
certified as having been produced on colo 
nies free from any of the brood diseases. 
When one state enacts and attempts to 
enforee such a law (the primary purpose 
being that of shutting out honey from 
other states instead of protection against 
disease ) states finding them 
selve shut out of the markets of their 


neighboring states are compelled to adopt 


adjacent 


a similar measure to protect themselves 
against states which insist on honey go 
ing out but not coming in. Thus, the re 
strictions go merrily on spreading from 
state to state, limiting the free movement 
of honey in interstate commerce. 
Another device adopted by some states 
is that of requiring a statement on the 
label as to the source of all honey mar 
keted within the state, thus closing the 
markets of the state to packers who blend 
honey. 
sufficiently uniform in quality year after 
year to distribute to consumers without 


Very few states produce honey 


at least some blending. Uniformity in 
quality is the first requisite in the mar 
keting of any product. The beekeeper or 
the packer who builds up a market for 
his honey by blending in order to obtain 
a uniform quality would be compelled to 
print a different label for each bateh he 
packs to meet the requirements of those 
states which are attempting to shut out 
honey by this device, This, of course, is 
not practicable, therefore the beekeeper 
or the packer who blends is shut out of 
the market of these states. Then the bee 
keeper who has been shipping his honey 
to a packer wonders why the packer can 
not continue to buy his honey. He should 
not expect the packer to buy unless he is 
permitted to sell. Several states have en 
acted such a law. Probably none of these 
would stand a test case in the Supreme 
Court they interfere with 
state commerce, but they are certainly 
interfering with the marketing of honey 
to an extent which is reflected in lower 


since inter 


and lower prices. 

Strong resolutions were adopted by the 
American Honey 
the recent meeting in St. Louis condemn 
ing all such unnecessary restrictions in 
the movement of either bees or honey 
across state lines. If beekeeping is to 
continue as an industry in this country 
it must cast off some of these millstones. 


Producers’ League at 
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“Rearing Queens for SHome Use 


Mel Pritchard 
Simple. Method Especially cAdapted for Small Beekeepers and 


Even, Beginners 


In the series of articles published in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture last spring, | 
tried to show how I grow queens on a 
commercial scale. I feel well paid for my 
humble efforts by the many kind words of 
commendation that have come to me. | 
have also received many requests for in 
structions in growing queens on a small 
seale. The back-yard beekeeper can hard 
ly afford to grow his own queens if he is 
keeping bees for the production of honey 
only, but a large per cent of these bee- 
keepers find that the hours spent with 
their bees afford a most interesting and 
healthful avocation especially adapted to 
the relief of the mind wearied with busi- 
ness cares. Growing a few queens will 
make the work much more interesting and 
fascinating. 

A worker bee’s life is short and her in- 
dividual accomplishment very small. She 
could not, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, gather more than one-half of an 
ounce of honey during her lifetime. To 
take an egg or young larvae designed to 
become a worker bee, and, by assisting 
and directing the work of a colony, cause 
it to be developed into a queen with a 
life span that may reach five years during 
which time the 
mother of 1,000,000 bees weighing 200 
pounds, is an accomplishment that 
may justly point to with pride. 


Conditions Under Which Colony Will 
Build Queen Cells 


she may have become 


one 


The first step in growing queens is to 
induce the bees to build queen cells. They 


will do this under any one of three im 
pulses: queenlessness, supersedure, and 
swarming. If they are deprived of their 
queen and left to grow another without 
any further attention, it is apt to re 
sult in an inferior queen. In their haste 
to grow another queen they often start 
queen cells with a larvae too old to make 
a good queen. These having some hours’ 
start the others are the first to 
emerge and destroy those started from 
younger larvae. Queens grown under the 
swarming impulse are as good as any but 
bees do not get this impulse just when it 
is wanted for producing extra queens 
Some seasons there is no swarming, and 
there is always the danger of the swarm 
going out and often being lost. Queens 
grown under the supersedure impulse are 
also good, but this impulse unless created 
artificially, is not present until the old 
queen begins to show indications of fail 
ing. Even then the colony is willing to 
build only a few cells. 


over 


The queenless impulse is the oniy one 
under which bees will readily accept 
grafted cells. If a queenless colony is 
given either natural cells containing eggs 
or young larvae, or grafted cells, they ac 
cept and complete them which results in 
good queens. Many back-yard beekeepers 
do not eare to undertake to transfer lar- 
vae. It is rather delicate work and re- 
quires some practice to do it successfully. 
Equally good results can be obtained by 
cutting worker cells containing eggs or 
very young larvae from a brood comb 
und giving these to a colony made queen 
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A square piece of comb (middle) containing nine cells is cut from the strip (left). The outer cells 


are then cut away to the base (right). 
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less and broodless. In this article I shall 
try to show how this can be done. 

Preparations Made in Advance 

Select the queen that you want to breed 
from. The selection should not be based 
m her appearance alone, but choose the 
desirable 
qualities. Remove one frame from this 
and place an old black comb in 
the middle of their brood nest. The cells 
that you are to transfer are to be taken 
from this comb. Examine this frame every 
jay to determine when the queen starts 
laying in it. If it is clean and well pol- 
shed, she will usually start laying in it 
within the first 24 hours. 

Select a dry comb and cut out a piece 
about 9” by 31%4” as shown in the accom 
panying illustration. Next take two thin 
by %” 


ne whose bees have the most 


eolon \ 


strips of wood 91%” and coat one 


side of each with beeswax. Make this 
cating quite thick; this will make it 


easy to fasten the cells to it. 

Select the colony that is to be used for 
building the cells, and give it a feed of 
syrup made of equal parts of granulated 
sugar and water. This should be a strong 
eolony. A _ friction-top with a few 
small holes punched in the cover makes 
a good feeder. The hole in the inner cover 
is left and the 
over it. The feeder is then enclosed with 


ean 


open feeder is inverted 
a hive body and cover. This feeder is to 
he kept in place and supplied with feed 
until the cells are finished. 

Preparing the Cell-building Colony 

On the second or third day after find 
ing eggs in the frame that was given to 
the breeding queen, prepare the colony to 
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receive the transferred cells. To do this, 
first take all of the frames containing 
brood (being sure to include the queen) 
and all of those containing honey but 
two, and put them into another hive, Set 
this hive back of the parent hive facing 
in the opposite direction. The two frames 
left in the parent hive are placed at one 
side of the hive with space enough be 
tween them to hang one frame. Shake 
the bees from two or three of the frames 
that were taken from this hive, shaking 
them back into the parent hive. Be sure 
that you do not get the queen with them. 
After shaking the bees from these frames, 
put them back into the hive at the rear 
and put the Fill the vacant 
part of the parent hive with division 
boards and put on the inner cover and 
feeder. In about one-and-a-half hours 
the bees that shaken in together 
with those returning from the field should 
completely fill the space between the 
These bees being gorged with 
feed and howling for a queen are in prime 
condition to aecept the cells. Put the 
strips of wood out in the sun to make the 
wax soft ready to receive the cells. 
Preparing Cells for Cell-building Colony 
Take the frame containing eggs from 
the breeding queen and cut strips of comb 
three wide. Pare the cells on 
side down to the midrib, then cut them 
into squares of nine cells each, being sure 
that there is an egg, or very young larvae 
in the center cell. Remove the outside 
cells but leave the square piece of midrib 
whole. Place eight of these cells on each 
waxed strip of wood. Space them equally 


covers on, 


were 


frames. 


cells one 




















The prepared cells are fastened to the cell bars which in turn are placed in the comb, 
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and fasten them by pressing the four cor- 
ners of each cell base into the wax with 
the point of a knife. This will not distort 
the cell. 

Put the two strips of wood with their 
cells into the comb as shown in the illus 
tration and hang the frame in the space 
left in the prepared colony. This should be 
done earefully to avoid crushing the bees, 
and with as little disturbance as possible. 
I seldom use smoke when hanging in this 
frame. Replace the inner cover, feeder, 
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hive body and cover. Twenty-four hours 
later take two frames of sealed brood 
from the hive at the rear and hang on 
on each side of the frame containing thy 
cells. A few adhering bees left on thes 
frames will do no harm but care must }y 
taken not to get the queen with them. Te 
days later the queen cells will be ready 
to distribute to colonies that are to be re 
queened or given to nuclei. This phase of 
the subject will be discussed next month 
Medina, Ohio. 











Building Strong (olonies from “Package Bees 
Virgil N. Argo 


Equipment, Gime and eMethod of Installing, and eMethod of Geeding 
Ghat Should Bring Greatese~ Success 


Package bees have been used in Ohio 
quite commonly from the time they were 
first introduced as a commercial venture 
in beekeeping. These packages were 
placed on the market before a thorough 
understanding of their management prob 
lems was known. As a result varied re- 
ports began to come in from the men who 
used them. Some made emphatic claims 
of suceess, while some went so far the 
other way as to declare the use of pack 
age bees was a losing venture. Although 
no thorough scientific study of the prob 
lem of package-bee management under 
various conditions of climate and honey 
flow has been made, observations have 
heen reported from different sections of 
the country which have helped to a bet 
ter understanding of the matter. 

As a result of experience obtained 
through installing and building up pack 
age bees as field demonstrations in va 
rious counties of Ohio, during the last 
three years, the writer feels ready to 
make some specifie recommendations for 
the handling of three-pound packages un 
der conditions similar to those found in 
Ohio. These apply equally well to the 
amateur who needs only a few colonies 
or the commercial beekeeper who wants 
to start a whole out-apiary. 

There are five fundamental rules to be 
observed: (1) Get the packages early. 
2) Install them in the hives with a mini 
mum of disturbance and _ subsequent 
drifting. (3) Do not open the brood 


chamber or disturb the bees until at least 
seven days have passed. (4) Feed then 
heavily with sugar syrup as long as the 
show a willingness to take it. (5) Be sur 
that at no time does the queen lack for 
space in which to lay. 

Proper Time for Installing Package Bees 

In regard to getting the bees earls 
when three-pound packages are used, th 
should be in the hives five or six weeks 
before the first surplus honey flow starts 
This means during the first week of Apri 
in southern and central Ohio and during 
the second week in northern Ohio. The 
package is a small unit at best and plen 
ty of time must be allowed for it to build 
up into a full-sized productive colony 
Far more loss results from obtaining pack 
ages too late than from obtaining then 
too early. 

As soon as possible after arrival, th 
hees in the package should be placed in 
cool, dark place, gorged with a half-ar 
half sugar syrup, and kept in this gorged 
quiet condition until installed. The easiest 
way to do this is to sprinkle the bees wil! 
the syrup (they may be sprinkled, bu 
should not be drenched). We use a bottl 
with a clothes-sprinkler top for this pu 
pose. The sprinkler top is easily obtainet 
at most hardware stores and costs about 
a dime. Never place the packages = 
bright sunlight, or in a warm room f@ 
any length of time. 

Method of Placing Bees in Hive 


There are many ways of installing * 
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package, but we have found the most sat- 
isfactory one is to place the eage directly 
into the hive, at one side of the six frames 
which fill up the rest of the brood-cham- 
ber. The package is opened and the syrup 
can and queen removed. The 
queen is examined to be sure that she is 


cage are 


not dead or injured, the covering over the 
candy in the exit hole of the cage is re- 
moved, and a hole is punched through the 
to the queen’s compartment with 
a mateh stick. This hole does not 
the queen to escape, but does speed up 
the work of her release. The top-bars of 
the frames in the middle of the hive are 
sprinkled with syrup and the queen cage 
with 
down over the space between the second 
and third frame from the package and 
three or four inches to the rear of the 
center of the hive. A 
lifted out of the package and placed over 
the eage. The inner cover is turned upside 

thickness of 
in place with 


eandy 
allow 


is placed length-wise screen side 


few hees can he 


down to accommodate the 
the queen cage, and put 
the eseape hole open. 

The next step is to feed the bees. About 
two dozen small holes are punched in the 
lid of a ten-pound friction-top pail. A 
frame nail or lath nail is the right size to 
use in making these holes; a shingle nail 
isa little too large. Two small strips of 
quarter-inch board are placed on either 
side of the escape hole and the’ pail full 
of warm half-and-half sugar syrup is in 
verted and placed on these strips directly 
above the hole. An 
body is placed above the inner cover, at 


escape empty hive 
least three burlap sacks, or an equivalent 
amount of other 
about the ean of 


insulation is 


placed 
warm syrup, and the 
ter cover is put in place. The hive en 
. The 
minutes. 


” fw 


"x 
few 


trance is reduced to about 
whole process takes but a 
If the hees are gorged and quiet, only a 
very few should fly into the air to drift 
to other hives. 

The extra space between the top-bars 
and inner cover allows easy movement of 
the bees in forming their cluster under 
the escape hole. The extra space under 
the pail further helps in this matter and 
enables the bees to form a compact clus 
ter for passing down the syrup from the 
perforated pail lid. 

Disturbance May Result in Loss of Queen 

The bees should not he disturbed for 
at least a week. A feeder placed above 
the inner cover in this fashion can be re- 
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moved and refilled without smoke or dis- 
turbance. This should be done three or 
four days after installation. But the 


brood-chamber should not be opened for 
the removal of the empty package or any 
other purpose until at least seven days 
have elapsed. disturbance often 
causes loss of the queen through balling. 


Effects of Liberal Feeding 


For a three-pound package installed on 
foundation, we that 
feedings be given during the first three 
weeks using a ten-pound pail feeder. This 
may mean that three full pails of half 
and-half syrup will be consumed, but or 
dinarily some syrup will be left in the 
pail at the time a new feeding is given. 


Earlier 


recommend three 


Warm syrup should be given at all times, 
and any cold syrup found in the 
should 


pail 
be replaced by warm. Sometime 
during the fourth week the second hive 
body should be given. When this is done 
a fourth pail of syrup should be given. 
This seems to be a considerable amount 
of feeding, but it should be realized that 
such heavy feeding is for the purpose of 
forcing brood rearing rather than simply 
avoiding starvation during a period of 
little neetar. Colonies fed the full amount 
through a five-pound pail feeder lagged 
behind those fed through a ten-pound-pail 
feeder. This seemed to be due to the more 
frequent interruptions in the feeding 
when the five-pound pail was used. The 
heavy, long-continued feedings help keep 
the whole foree of bees within the hive 
to carry on 
rearing. 


comb building and brood 


Preventing Early Supersedure of Queens 

Most of the criticism of package hees 
has arisen through the loss of queens by 
supersedure early in the season. Our ex- 
perience seems to show that three-pound 
installed on foundation 
able to give the queen plenty of 
space at all times while the same sized 
packages installed on drawn comb would 
hecome honey-bound when the first nectar 
came in from dandelions. Apparently this 
crowding of the queen with nectar is the 
quickest way to start the supersedure im 
pulse among the bees. Packages installed 
on foundation build combs rapidly and 
the queen expands her brood-nest from 
side to side of the hive if the bees are 
fed well. She follows behind the 
comb-building bees and lays in the shal- 
low cells. But when three pounds or more 


packages were 


comb 


close 
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of bees are installed on drawn combs, they 
get along all right until the first heavy 
nectar flow comes in from spring flowers. 
When this occurs, the bees deposit the 
nectar in the fully drawn cells adjacent 
to the brood nest. As a result a barrier 
of solid combs of raw nectar is built up 
either side of the brood area. 

Our results last year showed that three 
weeks after three-pound packages had 
been installed on combs in this fashion, 
the brood nest consisted of four frames 
of brood and two solid combs of nectar 
one on each side of this brood nest. The 
combs beyond these six combs were al 
most entirely devoid of nectar and there 
was every evidence to show that the 
queen had been unable to lay for a period 
of days. Such a brood nest had to be re 
arranged to get the queen to laying once 
installed on 
foundation had from six to eight and one 
half frames of brood after the same length 
of time and in all cases had comb drawn 
out from all the sheets of foundation. Our 


more. Identical 


packages 


conclusion was that we can build up a 
colony of bees from a three-pound pack 
age with less attention when using foun 
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dation only than when using combs 

Two-pound Packages on Combs With 

Honey 

A number of beekeepers in Ohio and in 
other states report good success when 
they install two-pound packages on combs 
with honey and give little attention to 
feeding after the installation. Our experi 
ence with two-pound packages has been 
quite limited, but it would seem that the 
two-pound package is not able to afford 
a sufficient force of field bees to gather 
any considerable amount of nectar until 
some time has elapsed. If this is the true 
situation, it will explain why such bees 
do not become honey-bound and lose their 
queen by supersedure. We have not been 
convinced as yet that we can raise as 
many bees in a given time starting from 
a two-pound package as from a three- 
pound package, and, until further work 
has been done on it in this locality, we 
recommend a three-pound package in 
stalled on foundation and fed heavily as 
the most efficient and economical way 
to build up a full sized producing colony 
the first season. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Some Leaders in Russian “Beekeeping 
Dr. E. F. Phillips 


eMen, Who cAre Attempting to Build thes World’s Largest 
“Beekeeping Enterprise 


It is a pleasure to introduce to our 
American friends some of the beekeepers 
whom we met in the Soviet Union. Before 
going to the Soviet Union, we were in- 
formed by persons who had previously 
been there that we should find the people 
cordial and kind. So many bizarre stories 
have come out of that country about 
cruelty during and after the Revolution 
that an uninformed American is apt to 
form a wrong idea about the people of 
the country. Nowhere have we ever been 
treated with greater consideration than 
in the Soviet Union. Every beekeeper 
with whom we came in contact tried to 
do everything possible to make our visit 
pleasant and profitable, and tried also to 
arrange for us to go and to see anything 
and everything in which we were inter- 
ested. 

If in referring to these friends, the title 


“Mr.” is omitted, this is because such s0- 
cial titles are no longer used in the Soviet 
Union. Communists address each other as 
“Comrade,” but since I am not a commun 
ist, it was not expected that I should use 
that form of address. They gave me all 
the titles which I ever 
American usages, and perhaps some that 
I usually do not get among our own bee 
keepers. The use of the first name also 
seems to be a bit more common than here, 
which reminds one of our service clubs. 

Officers of the Beekeeping Collective 

Farms 

First I must mention Kasatkin, head of 
Pchelovodkolkhoszentr. He is a fine man 
of about middle age, extremely capable, 
with a fine grasp of the stupendous prob- 
lems confronting his organization. Rather 
stern in appearance, I was surprised and 
pleased to hear the members of the or 


receive under 
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ganization address him as “Uncle Alex,” 
which reveals more about his kind nature 
than anything else that I can say. When 
we received news of the illness of one of 
our sons and felt it necessaary to hurry 
home, Kasatkin did everything in his 
power to facilitate our trip, and expressed 
his sympathy in ways which we shall 
never forget. 











Istimin, in charge of educational work in bee- 
keeping on collective farms. 


The vice-president of Pehelovodkolkhos 
zentr is Solomon Chodus, a fine young 
Jewish boy of twenty-nine years. Raised 
in a small Ukrainian village inhabited 
only by Jews, he spoke only Yiddish until 
a few years ago. His Yiddish was near 
enough to German so that we got on fa- 
mously in conversation, and when it hap- 
pened, as it often did, that we were un- 
able to transmit our thought to each other, 
Chodus always took it as a joke. That 
eased our troubles materially and we had 
great fun together. He accompanied us 
on our trip to the southern part of the 
Union and into the Caucasus Mountains, 
and a better traveling companion could 
not be found. Chodus hopes to be able to 
make a trip to America for the purpose 
of studying our beekeeping, and I hope 
that he does, for then I shall be able in 
small part to repay him for his many kind- 
hesses. 

Istimin is in charge of the educational 
division of Pehelovodkolkhoszentr, and he 
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though he did not accompany us away 
from Moscow. He edits a bee journal. 


Educational and Research Workers 
in Beekeeping 

Abrikoshoff is a good beekeeper who 
speaks English. He was formerly secre 
tary to the great Russian, Tolstoy, has 
traveled in other lands extensively and 
now devotes much of his time to trans 
lating the better English books and papers 
on beekeeping for the use of his col 
leagues. He is officially connected with 
the Lenin Academy of Sciences, which is 
a kind of central clearing house for scien 




















Ch. Abrikoshoff, a Russian beekeeper, formerly 
secretary to the great Russian, Tolstoy. 
tific information, and has some control of 

subsidiary practical organizations. 
Alpatov is known to a_ considerable 
number of American beekeepers, since he 
spent two years studying in the United 
States, part of which time he was at Cor- 
nell University. He was, therefore, an old 
friend whom we were delighted to meet 
again. He teaches in the University of 
Moscow and is in charge of important re 
search work there. He is interested not 
only in beekeeping but also in silk cul- 
ture, and turns out an amount of research 
papers which is amazing. Under his diree- 
tion is Komoroff, who has done some fine 
work in the effect of package transpor- 
tation on bees of different ages, a very 


did much to facilitate our journeys, al-practical problem in the Soviet Union 
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W. W. Alpatov, instructor in beekeeping in the 

University of Moscow. He spent two years 

studying beekeeping in Cornell University. 
Photo by Roesch. 





where an extensive package business is 
developing. 

Seribrenikoff is in charge of the Pchel 
ovodkolkhoszentr office in Rostov-on-Don 
and accompanied us on our trip into the 
mountains. His wife was also a member 
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of our party. Mrs. Seribrenikoff speaks 
German, which was a help. A better or 
ganizer of such a trip could not be found, 
and I nominate him to take charge of the 
future tourist business of the Soviet 
Union. He is a practical beekeeper with 
nerve, for he moved several large api 
aries into the Caucasus Mountains from 
the vicinity of Rostov, established them 
safely, and they are still 
there. 


maintained 


Semaschko is director of the Essentucki 
beekeeping experiment station, and a fine 
probably twenty-three 
years. It should be noted that the heads of 
many important offices are young com 


voung chap of 


munists, thoroughly imbued with Marxian 
doctrines and filled with enthusiasm. Un 
der his direction is a staff of over thirty 
men, part of whom are engaged in ex 
plorations in the Caucasas Mountains for 
races of bees. Under his direction also is 
Gorbietchef, the man responsible for most 
of the shipments of Caucasian bees to 
America, a highly trained scientific man 
and a delightful person. 


Directors of Government-owned Apiaries 

Chamilhanoff is the director of the Arm 
chi sovkhos apiaries, owned by the gov 
ernment and located in or near the Cau 
casus Mountains in the vicinity of Wladi 
kavkas. He is a strapping big man with 
a smile that never comes off. His appear- 


ance was rather strange for us, for we had 














A pause for refreshments in Wladikavkas. Left to right: Mrs. Seribrenikoff, Mr. Seribrenikoff, 
Chamilhanoff, Chodus, Kedroff, Mrs. Phillips, Alpatov. The bottles contained only soft beverages. 
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not before encountered people in Cossack 
dress, but his weleome to the mountains 
and his solicitation for our welfare are 





not to be forgotten. Dressed in his native 
dress, with a great silver dagger at his 
waist, and with eartridges in his coat, he 
is an imposing figure. 

The direetor of the Marafa Beekeeping 
Station is Savienka, whose welcome to the 
Station was most cordial. Hermann Rem 
ple, a German member of one of the for 
mer Mennonite colonies, was a member of 
the staff, responsible for the work on in 
cubation, about which more is said else 
where. For a time while in Charkov, we 
lacked an English interpreter, whereupon 
Remple acted as our interpreter, using 
German as the medium of intercourse. It 
was a difficult period for us, and doubt 
less still more difficult for him, but his 
patience was unfailing. We managed to 





get our ideas from one to the other, which * 
is about all that langauge can ever do. 

The head of Pehelovodkolkoszentr for 
Ukrain is Nikitin, and he did everything 
possible to facilitate our trip. The senior 
specialist of the Ukrainian organization 
is Rodzvilovsky who accompanied us on A. S. Mikhailoff. Photo by Roesch. 
most of our trips about Charkov, and I 











was interested to learn from him that he making developments in comb-foundation 


isa cousin of Mr. Haydek, who has cast machinery that promise to be of great 
his lot with American beekeepers. Loma benefit to the communistie order in bee- 
tin, who is technical director of a supply keeping. 

factory at Indergatech, near Charkov, is A few words must also be said about 
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Officials of Armchi State Apiary in Ingush Republic. Left to right: Vice Director Sautyanoff, 
Director Chamilhanoff, Technical Director Kradvchenko, Director Seribrenikoff of North Caucasus 
Republic. The portrait of Lenin above the desk is a common sight. 
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Dr. G. A. Roesch of Germany, taking a motion 
picture of Mikhailoff performing instrumental 
insemination of a queen bee. Tunin in back- 
ground and Mikhailoff’s assistant at right. 
men who, while only 


indirectly engaged 


mak 
ing real contributions. Gubin, whose work 
the 


bee journals, is doing as fine a 


in practical beekeeping work, are 


is familiar through his writings in 
Gierman 
job on a study of the benefits of honey- 
the pollination of agricultural 
crops as has been done anywhere. He has 


just completed 


bees for 


a masterly study of the 
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use of bees in red clover pollination, of 


which he kindly gave me some details, 


Mikhailoff, formerly of the Tula Station, 
now devotes his entire time to a study of 


the genetics of honeybees, and publishes 


Dr. G. A. Roesch with Gubin. Map shows loca- 
tion of stations for study of red clover pli 
nation 
his results not only in Russian but also 
in German, so that they are accessible to 


us. Silberstein, a Russian Jew with a 


Left to right: Bukewich, Perepelowa, Koschevnikoff, Mikhailoff, Tunin, Igoshin. Photo from Tunin 
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German name, is charged with much of 
the work in exporting honey from the 
Soviet Union. Having lived in England 
for some years, he speaks excellent Eng- 
lish, knows honey from A to Z, and is a 
skilled man. 

Professor Koschevnikoff of the Univer 
sity of Moscow, is known to workers in 
beekeeping in all parts of the world for 
his scientific investigations. He is still at 
work in the University and still has a 
deep interest in bees. I met him for the 
first time in Washington in 1906, on the 
of the 


Congress, and it was a pleasure to see him 


occasion International Zoological 
again. 

I did not meet all the men whom IL had 
hoped to meet in Russia. Titoff, who spent 
years in this country studying 
beekeeping, and whom I got to know well 
here, was not in Moscow at time 
that I was there, although he is an impor 
tant figure in their beekeeping. His son is 
now editor of one of the bee journals. 
Neither did I meet Briuchanenko, who has 
been sO warm an 


several 


any 


American 
beekeeping equipment and methods in the 
Soviet Union, for he was also absent from 
Moscow whenever I was there. Tunin and 
his wife are two other people whom I had 
hoped to meet; they are now engaged with 
work on silk culture longer 
working on bees, so that the pleasure of 
meeting them would have been chiefly a 
personal gratification of meeting the peo 
ple whose former work I knew so well. 
These are only a few of the men whose 


advoeate of 


and are no 
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Briuchanenko and grandchild. 


acquaintance we made while in the Soviet 
Union, but what has been said of 
them, it is, I trust, indicated that we met 
competent people, deeply interested in the 
tasks ahead of them, kind, 
and helpful. They showed no desire to 


from 


considerate 


keep any details from us and went to the 
extreme in facilitating our efforts to get 
all the information possible about bee 
keeping in their countries. Not only did 
they assist us on the trips which we took, 
hut were eager to let us get general in 
formation about conditions in the Soviet 
Union, in which all Americans must take 
interest. 


Ithaca, New York. 
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“Bees Use Large Quantities of “Water 


Penn G. Snyder 


Why Colonies in. Some Locations Gail to Build 
Up in. the Spring 





In looking over a late hook published 
in England on beekeeping, I find the fol 
lowing statement: “One of the leading 
medical practitioners claims it is neces 
sary for the honey to be diluted with 25 
times its weight in water before it can be 
properly assimiliated by the human sys 
tem.” This statement, if correct, sheds 
some light on the work of one of the doe- 
tors at Johns Hopkins. In his work on 
honey he found that some people who 
were mildly griped on eating honey, could 





lessen or entirely prevent the griping by 
drinking a liquid of some kind just before 
cr after partaking of the His 
claim was that the griping is caused by 
the lack of moisture in the stomach. 

All of this is very interesting to bee 


honey. 


keepers. When canvassing, it is surpris- 
ing how many people one meets who say 
that they can not eat honey on account 
of the griping effect it has on them. Also, 
it is possible that the need of water by 
bees to dilute the honey may be more nec- 
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essary than has been considered. Many 
do not see to it that water can be had 
close to the apiary in the cold spring 
time. 

Experiments to Determine Amount of 

Water Needed by Bees 

If the bees need anything like 25 pounds 
of water for every pound of honey that 
is used to feed the larva, the importance 
of water close to the hive is greater than 
many of us have thought. There has been 
quite a lot of work done along the line of 
the amount of water needed by the aver- 
up in the 
spring. It is a rather difficult problem to 


age colony when breeding 
be answered. If one uses the daily weight 
of the hive before pollen or nectar ean 
he gathered, there is not only the con 
sumption of the honey and pollen, but 
also a certain amount of refuse such as 
old pollen, cappings, dead bees and other 
debris that gathers in the hive and is 
thrown out on warm days, thus decreas 
ing the weight. So it is difficult to deter 
mine the aetual loss in weight of the 
honey consumed by a colony. 

An article was published in a British 
hee journal last year giving the weight 
of water consumed by 20 colonies of bees 
in the month of April. It was found that 
132 pounds of water was taken up by the 
This 
6 2-5 pounds per colony. 

In April, 1905, a 
Gendot, found that 12 colonies used 96.3 


"20 eolonies. gives an average of 


Frenchman, Georges 


pounds of warm water and 16.3 pounds of 
cold water in the same period, making a 
total of 112.6 pounds of water used or an 
average of 9.3 pounds per colony. This 
conclusively shows that the bees prefer 
red warm water. 

Number of Trips by Water Carriers 

An experiment was made by A. R. Jena 
Lobstedt in Germany in which he placed 
the water in a feeder inside the hive. The 
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feeder was constructed on the same prin 
Doolittle feeder. Water wag 
provided once a week and an accurate 


ciple as a 


check was made on the amount consumed. 
The amount of evaporation could not be 
ascertained, but in any case the water 
lost in this way could be but very little. It 
has been worked out that the honey sa 
of the average honeybee holds from 14 
to 16 ecem. Taking the amount of water 
taken up by a colony he figured the bees 
would have needed some 30,000 to 35,000 
flights to have earried it into the hive, 
This was for the month of April. In May 
it would taken 80,000 to 
flights, and in June, 130,000 to 


have 90,000 
150,000 
flights to carry the water that was taken 
feeder. This latter figur 


29.000 


up from the 
would average something like 
flights a day to provide water. Quite a 
job in itself. This is allowing for only 
capacity loads. If the bees should take 
lighter loads the number of trips neces 
sary would be increased in proportion t 
the amount consumed. 
Importance of Supplying Water 

These figures should cause some study 
on the part of honey producers who com 
pel the bees to find the water needed by 
them where nature placed it. This sub 
worth the attentior 
and consideration of the progressive bee 


ject will be well 


keeper, especially of the northern men 
who need every bee they have early in 
the spring. In some localities during a 
cold backward spring, water may mean 
the difference between a crop and no crop. 
Every bee lost in the spring means the 
loss not only of a worker but also the 
returns in heat and work, diminishing the 
next generation and thus making the in 
crease come slowly and possibly delaying 
the maximum strength of the colony until 
after the peak of the gathering time. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Increasing Jnterest in. “Beekeeping 
Prof. J. E. Eckert 
Best Advice to Give to Beginners in. Beekeeping Under 
“Present~ (Conditions 


We have received numerous letters of 
late requesting information 
the possibilities of beekeeping as a busi 
ness and the manner in which one should 
start. Several begin with the assertion 


concerning 


that the writer wants to make beekeeping 
his or her method of gaining a livelihood 
and is anxious to learn as quickly as pos 
sible the details of the business. , 

It is not surprising that such requests 
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should be received in increasing numbers 
at this time, for during periods of econom- 
ic stress it is only natural that people 
looking around for something to do to 
earn a living or to add to their earnings, 
should investigate every possible situation 
that might hold any hope of wages for 
honest effort. Those connected with the 
beekeeping industry should feel somewhat 
honored to have so many requests of this 
kind and should aid the interested parties 
to learn the truth and start them on the 
right track if the inquirers are definitely 
determined to become beekeepers. 

But what is the best advice to give 
these persons who, from the tone of their 
letters, are honestly interested and are 
seeking information as to the best method 
of getting started in beekeeping? Some 
of them have eapital to invest, while oth 
ers have the urgent need and desire but 
little or no ready eapital. 

The Usual Method 

The advice one generally secures from 
numerous sources is to acquire as much 
information as possible from books and 
bulletins on beekeeping, then start with 
a few colonies in order to secure experi- 
After 
proficient in handling a few colonies, on« 


ence in handling bees. becoming 


ean inerease the number gradually, as 
one’s ability to handle them increases, 
until the desired number is obtained. If 
one has the means of earning a livelihood 
and is not dependent upon the income 
from his bees for support, and if all goes 
well with the first few colonies, this ad 
vice might be in order; but under present 
conditions it 


ments. Such 


hardly meets the require 
a procedure quite often re 
sults in a loss of the initial investment, 
though this is better than where the be 
ginner invests heavily in the beginning 
and learns about bees and apiary manage 
ment afterwards. 
A Better Method 

that a 
method of approach for the beginner is to 


It seems to me more logical 
learn, from books and bulletins and by 
talking with successful beekeepers, every 
thing he can about the life and habits of 
the bee, the material and capital required 
to operate beekeeping on a commercial 
scale, and to secure practical experience 
in handling bees and equipment before 
ever owning a colony. 

During his time of apprenticeship the 
beginner should learn the value of good 
locations, good roads, system in planning 
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necessary work, the need of eliminating 
all lost motion, the actual labor involved 
in producing honey, and a hundred and 
one other things that can be learned only 
from experience. The main drawback to 
this plan is that the beginner may find it 
difficult to locate a successful beekeeper 
with the time or desire to train a novice 
who might be his future competitor. 
The Best Method 

Another method 

that it is more logical than the other two 


and I am not sure but 


is for the beginner to learn, from avail- 
able literature and by actually working 
with some experienced apiarist, what he 
can about the life and habits of the hon 
eybee and the details involved in pro- 
ducing and processing honey for the re- 
tail trade. He should then contract with 
some beekeeper to sell honey to the re 
tail trade or direct to the consumer at 
with the 
local market and the quality of honey se 
eured. He 
wholesale 
bottlers, 
nels through which honey normally passes 


a price that will be in line 
should also investigate the 


market, jobbers, commercial 


roadside stands, and all chan 


on its way from the producer to the con 
sumer. He should learn the physical prop 
erties of honey and its many uses in the 
home and in the bakery and candy trades. 

By following such a course, the begin 
ner will secure practical experience not 
only in the field of production but also in 
marketing, and will be given the oppor 
tunity of deciding whether he wishes to 
be a producer or to engage solely in mar 
keting honey or both. 

The great weakness of the beekeeping 
industry is that the labor of producing 
honey has been so fascinating or has 
taken up so much time that the producer 
has not had time nor inclination to give 
careful thought to marketing and has had 
to depend upon an inadequate wholesale 
system or upon a casual local trade. For 
this reason, it seems reasonable to be 
lieve that if the 
perience in both halves of the beekeeping 


beginner secures ex 


business, production and marketing, be 
fore deciding upon his final plan of en 
deavor and before investing heavily in 
colonies and equipment, the result will be 
for his best interest as well as for the 
best interest of those already engaged in 
will find 
made in 


the business. I am sure that he 

there is as much money to be 

marketing as in production, or more. 
Davis, California. 
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“Bees Not Cause of Epidemics of Hire-blight 


A. L. Pierstorff and H. N. Lamb 


Carefully Conducted Experiments Contradic~ Gheory Ghar Infected 
Beehives cAre ‘Responsible for Outbreaks of Blight 


Many and contradictory are 
lished 


the pub 
articles on the various phases of 
the fire-blight problem. Few papers have 
acclaimed the attention of the fruit grow- 
er and beekeeper to the extent of the one 
written by Rosen (1). He states that fire 
blight producing bacteria were 
“time and 


isolated 
again from honey 
plus comb, pollen cells, and brood cells 
taken from these hives throughout the 
summer, winter, and early spring prior 
to the development of blight.” Disease 
producing bacteria were also isolated from 
the bees themselves. With this as evidence 
the statement is made that “Thus it was 
proved that the infected beehive is at 
least in part responsible for the current 
season’s blight.” 

It should be recorded that Gossard and 
Walton (2) previously reported the isola 
tion of B. amylororus from the beehive 
and Thomas (3) reeovered it from arti 
ficially infested honey and comb kept in 
the laboratory for a period of 
after the 
surface. 


55 days 
smeared on the 
much longer the bacteria 
would have remained viable is unanswered 
as the experiment was terminated at that 
time. 

Rosen assumes that bees carried the fire 
blight inoculum to the opening blossoms 
but other carriers were not excluded from 
the blossoms. Is he right in this assump 
tion? 

Fire Blight Bacteria Placed Within Hive 

The bee industry and closely allied in- 
dustries dependent primarily on bees for 
pollination, represent an annual income 
of over ten million dollars in Ohio. In an 
effort to obtain additional information 
on the spread of fire-blight bacteria by 
bees, work was started on the Flagg es- 
tate during April, 1932. Two three-frame 
hives of bees were transported to southern 
Ohio from Columbus. One hive was in 
fested with fire-blight bacteria by smear- 
ing inoculated boullion over the entire 
surface of the three standard frames of 
honey and brood. Additional boullion was 
then poured over the top of the frames 
and permitted to run down over the ma- 


bacteria were 
How 


ture bees, honey, comb and brood. Forty 
eight hours later the hive was placed be 
neath a cheesecloth-caged Yellow Trans 
parent apple tree on which the blossoms 
were just beginning to open. (This tree 
and hive will be subsequently denoted as 
No. 1.) 

Beneath another similarly caged Trans 
parent tree (No. 2) a second hive was 
placed which was non-infested with hae 
terial boullion. 
som clusters within cage No. 2 wer 
inoculated with boullion suspension on 
April 26. To serve as checks, large cheese 
cloth bags were tied over the tips of sev 
eral branches of the caged No. 1 and No. 
2 trees. 

Artificially Inoculated Colony Placed 

Within Cage Covering Tree in Bloom 

The bees were confined to these cages 
until May 2, when they were transferred 
to the Adams Fruit Farm, Dublin, Ohio, 
and placed beneath two eaged Grimes 
Golden trees on May 4. The center blos 
soms were just beginning to open ac this 
time. Hive No. 1 was placed beneath 
tree No. 3 and Hive No. 2 beneath tree 
No. 4. The results were checked at the 
Flagg estate on May 18 and at the Adams 
Fruit Farm on May 24. 

The test at the Flagg estate was dupli 
cated on the Mantle and Mantle Fruit 
Farm near Painesville, Ohio, with the 
exception that one large “V” shaped Yel 
low Transparent tree was enclosed with 
cheesecloth and a partition of the same 
material was placed through the center of 
the tree. One hive of bees was placed be 
neath each side and the bees were releas 
ed on May 13. On May 15 the hive be 
neath side 1A was infested as described 
for the Flagg estate test. Approximately 
25 lowermost blossom clusters were inocu 
lated with an atomizer on the same day 
beneath side 2A with a portion of the 
same boullion culture used in the hive 
beneath side 1A. Full bloom occurred o 
May 18 and the bees were removed 0 
the evening of May 19. The results were 
checked on June 1, and are recorded it 
Table I. 


Nineteen lowermost blos 
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Blight Not Carried From Inoculated Hive 
to Blossoms 

The one blighted cluster at Adams 


Fruit Farm was probably inoculated from 
outside sources. Blossom blight was severe 
on a Kieffer pear tree immediately adja 
cent to it. This cage was not entirely bee 
tight as a few of the bees escaped and 
were clustered on the cheesecloth on the 
outside each evening. The arrangement 
at the Mantle farm is open to criticism as 
Gossard and Walton (2) relate an experi 
ment in which it appears that the blight 
inoculum was transferred from one side 
of a tree to another through a cheesecloth 
partition. The location of the blighted 
blossoms beneath cage 2A suggested this 
probability. 

Attempts to isolate B. amylovorus on 
September 7, 1932, from the two hives 
used at the Flagg estate resulted in fail 
ure. 
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perienced numerous outbreaks of blossom 
blight during certain seasons only to have 
it practically absent the following year. 
The senior writer visited his orchard dur- 
ing 1930 and estimated 60 to 70 per cent 
blossom blight on early varieties includ- 
ing Grimes. In 1931 not a single blighted 
blossom was found. About twenty colonies 
of bees were carried over from 1930 to 
1931. If the beehive is one of the chief 
sources of spring inoculum, why was fire 
blight not prevalent in Ohio during 1931? 
Other factors, perhaps temperature, mois- 
ture supply, humidity, available nutrients 
in the blossoms and some others, may play 
a more important role in establishing or 
limiting blight epiphytotics than we are 
now assigning to them. 


Summary 


1. Honeybees spread blight bacteria 
from blossom to blossom after it was in- 


Table IT. Results of Dissemination of Bacillus amylovorus by the Honeybee, 1932. 


Blighted Healthy 


No. of blossom blossom Per cent 

tree Method of treatment. Location elusters. clusters. blighted 

1 Hive infested with boullion culture......Flagg estate 0 494 0.0 
WEEE kc cscttees. vastehnsd nse Oee Flagg estate 0 29 0 

2 Nineteen blossom clusters inoculated....Flagg estate 150 74 66.9 
=. ever Terr yer -++eee.+Flagg estate 0 16 0 
Hive from tree No. 1 placed in cage.....Adams Fruit Farm 0 745 0 

4 Hive from tree No. 2 placed in cage.....Adams Fruit Farm 1 1165 085 

1A Hive infested with boullion culture......Mantle and Mantle - 1364 583 

2A- Twenty-five blossom clusters inoculated. .Mantle and Mantle 790 750 51.3 


Protected from bee visitation by cheesecloth bag 


Blight Often Absent Though Same Colo- 
nies of Bees Are Present 

Further substantiating evidence of the 
theory that the beehive is not a serious 
source of blossom infection in Ohio is 
found in the fact that many Ohio apple 
growers own or rent the same bee colo 
nies year after year. Yet blight may be 
severe one season and practically absent 
the next. Two such examples where the 
writers are familiar with the facts are 
eited. In 1930 blight was very severe in 
a mixed 100-acre apple orchard at the 
Flagg estate. Fully 80 per cent of the 
tlusters blighted on Yellow Transparent, 
Grimes, Wallbridge and 10 to 15 per cent 
on Rome Beauty. In 1931 thirty of the 
same colonies of bees present in 1930 
were transferred to the orchard for pol 
lination. Only two blighted blossoms were 
found in a half-day’s inspection. 

Mr. Kiefeber has an apple orchard of 
about 40 acres and has for years kept 
from 10 to 20 colonies of bees. He has ex- 


troduced artificially in several blossoms 
on the lowermost branches. 

2. Fire blight 
tained on a caged tree from a hive arti 


infection was not ob 


ficially infested two days previously with 
B. amylovrorus, 

3. Transfer of bee colonies from one 
locality to another did not spread blight 
infection. 

4. Colonies of bees kept in the orchard 
year after year are not responsible for 
blight epiphytoties in Ohio. 
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~ From the Field of Experience 








MAKE ALL COLONIES PRODUCERS 


How to Put the Laggards in Condition at 
the Beginning of the Honey Flow 


|This is the second article in a series 
n which Mr. 
management for comb honey. It should be 


Gill outlines his system of 


read in connection with the first article 
which appeared on page 158, March issue. 

Editor. 

When the main honey flow starts, we 
are usually nearly through with swarm 
ing, but in other respects, this is a very 
important time with the comb-honey pro 
ducer, 

We have used package bees as boosters 
to get all colonies up to produeing 
strength, but there are always some colo 
nies that lag behind. We have 
made a 


already 
good increase and have kept these 
laggards for a long time in order to get 
what surplus we can during the honey 
flow (which is now on) so, let’s make them 
produce by doubling them up. If onee is 
not enough, double again for there is no 
danger in doubling up if honey is coming 
in fast, even if we should put a half doz 
en colonies into one. 

With colonies thus treated there is usu 
therefore, 
such colonies should be given plenty of 


ally an excess of hive bees, 


room so they can be drawing comb and 


thus relieve the brood nest. The field bees 


are inereasing each day, and storing in 
the supers will start with a vim. Colonies 
treated thus should be given a large en 
trance, and if possible a lateral passage 
of air at the front end of the hive. 

At the home yard I can use the Dr, 
Miller plan, that of using two-story hives 
for brood in the spring, then at the begin 
ning of the honey flow put them down to 
one story according to his plan; but this is 
not practical for outyards where there 
are only weekly visits. 

I think that it is wise to give ample 
room at the beginning of the honey flow, 
if the flow is heavy, for the comb build 
ers will occupy the supers which relieves 
the brood nest, thus preventing forced 
swarming. 

Of course, it is an indictment against a 
queen to be always the mother of a weak 
colony. With the present low price of 
queens, this should not happen but it is 
too late to remedy this now for the pres 
ent honey crop. 

There will yet be an occasional swarm 
or perhaps a few afterswarms, but we 
are well along in the season, so don’t start 
double 


Remember, 


another bateh of non producers; 
them back wherever needed. 
we have kept these colonies for a year 
for what we could make them produce 
during this honey season. 

Moses Quinby once said, confine your 


experience to “peeks of bees instead of 
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At the beginning of the main honey flow. colonies that are not cf rousing strength are made 80 
by uniting. 
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pints.” Of course this is a retold story, 
but there are stories that need to be re 
told many times. We must have bees and 
more bees at the right time to secure a 
crop of surplus honey. 

This article deals mostly with the lag 
gard colonies or boarders of which there 
are always more or less whether the hives 
are large or small, Next month I shall en 
deavor to take the normal colonies on 


through the honey season._-M. A. Gill, 
Hyrum, Utah. 
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These bees, however, are extremely 
hardy. Winter losses are almost unknown 


in Bulgaria, in spite of the severe cold of 


the long winter in the mountainous re 
gion. The only protection given to them 
consists of a bundle of straw which is 
stuck over the skeps in such a manner 
that the stalks spread entirely around 
each skep. 

The productivity of these Bulgarian 
blacks is very high. A friend of mine who 
lives 38 miles south of Sofia in the foot 








Some of the results of strong colonies. M. A. Gill grading and packing the crop. 


THE BEES OF BULGARIA 


Hardy Races of Black Honeybees Which 
Are Usually Highly Productive 


The race of bees which predominates in 
gulgaria is the same that is found in 
Spain, France, Germany, and various 
other countries, namely, the black bee. 
No matter where they are found, they are 
much inelined to sting, although gentle 
colonies are often found among them. 
The bees are generally kept in two types 
of hives, the old-fashioned skep braided 
from willow twigs and plastered with 
cow-dung, and the modern Dadant-Blatt 
hive. An apiary is usually arranged in the 
following way: A stone wall is erected 
with an overhanging roof. On both sides 
of this wall the beehives are set on a 
platform a few feet above the ground so 
as to be protected by the overchanging 
roof, 





hills of the Balkans is lucky enough to 
secure un average as high as 132 pounds 
per colony during an extremely” short 
season, 

Farther south, especially in the War 
dar Valley, a territory which now belongs 
to Greece, a different ty pe of bee is found. 
The bees of this region are identical with 
the Iymettic bees of Greece which are 
famous for their tongue length and which 
approach in this regard the Caucasians 
and Carniolans closely. The Greek bees 
are deseribed in any of the standard texts. 

It frequently happens that people from 
most any part of Europe, who kept bees 
there and engage in the same vocation in 
this country, refer to the bees at home as 
the better type. A few years ago in Min 
nesota, a Norwegian beekeeper told me 
many complimentary things about the 
bees in Norway. He called them the “Nor- 
wegian brown bee,” and said it produced 
high yields, wintered well, and exhibited 
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unusual gentleness. My curiosity was 
aroused and I seriously planned on secur- 
ing some queens from Norway. An in- 
quiry about the “Norwegian brown bee” 
with an European expert, however, re 
vealed that the bees of Norway and Swe 
den are identical with the common black 
bee._-Erwin C. Alfonsus, Madison, Wis. 


—s Ao 
MAKING AND FEEDING CANDY 


Convenient Form to Feed When Combs of 
Honey Are Not at Hand 

Sooner or later every beekeeper must 
feed his bees either honey or sugar. Hon- 
ey is better if we have it, otherwise it is 
sugar. Syrup in inverted cans is the usual 
way of feeding now, but the labor, espe- 
cially for the big beekeeper, is too much, 
to say nothing of the equipment tied up 
and feeder cans rusting out. Hard candy 
is difficult to make without getting it 
scorched, takes too long to boil down, and 
the bees must be able to get out for water 
to dissolve it before they can use it. 
Therefore, syrup, the other extreme, is 
used. We must get between the two ex 
tremes. We must have a candy that is soft 
and moist as possible, like queen cage 
candy, but solid enough to keep its form 
and stay put, that does not require too 
much labor to make, and which the bees 
can use at all seasons of the year. 

After many experiments and the advice 
of a first-class candymaker but without 
much success, I at last blundered on the 
secret of making just the right candy we 
need. Anyone can make a coarse-grained 
fudge candy that is better than nothing, 
and, if you do not follow directions to the 
dot, that is the only kind you can make. 
But there is no use to make candy before 
we have something to put it in. I had to 
experiment a lot to get it into the hive 
among the bees so they could get to it at 
all times and seasons. I tried molding it 
into hive frames and had lots of trouble 
with the cakes falling out in the hive and 
making a mess of it until I worked out a 
special frame for it. Here it is: 

I plane off the projecting edges of the 
end-bars of a new frame to the width of 
the top-bar, then remove the bottom-bar 
and put in one as wide as the top and end 
pieces, so that when the frame is laid 
down on a table or floor, it will have all 
pieces touching. Next I cut strips of %4- 
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inch mesh hardware cloth into 5-inch 
widths and long enough to go inside the 
frames and leave % inch space at the 
ends as shown in the picture. These I fas- 
ten into the frames by nailing two 8-penny 
wire box nails down through the top-bar 
as shown. I then turn a %-inch hook on 
the ends of these, on which I hook the 
top edge of the wire cloth. I stick two 
more nails through the wire holes in the 
end-bars and turn an L on their ends, on 
which I hook the wire cloth, then finish 
turning the hook down, thus drawing it 
tight in the frame. This wire cloth when 
molded into the cake of candy forms a se- 
eure support which prevents any chunks 
falling away and making trouble as the 
bees eat it off. Make one of these frames 
for each hive you expect to have to feed 
and have them on hand. 

The next thing is a suitable container 
in which to lay the frames while molding 
the candy into them. To do this I rip out 
long strips from a %-inch board, making 
them 14% inches wide. I cut two pieces 
21% inches long and two pieces 10 inches 
long. These I nail together with the 10 
inch pieces between the longer ones, form- 
ing a frame 1% inches deep. I tuck and 
fold a piece of newspaper into the frame 
while lying flat on a table or floor, form 
ing a paper tray or pan. Be careful that 
there are no holes in this paper when the 
hive frame is laid into it. Then lay a brick 
or other suitable weight on the ends of 
the frames to keep them from shifting 
out of place and floating when the candy 
is poured into them. Make up at least 
six of these molding frames; twelve or 
more would be better if many colonies 
are to be fed. To make the candy, you 
must have a candy thermometer. You may 
think you can make candy without, and 
so you may, but you can not make this 
bee candy without it; you can not guess 
at it twice alike. Next you need a clean, 
50-pound lard ean. Have all the seams and 
joints resoldered inside before trying to 
use it. This is not to keep it from leaking, 
but to keep the sugar out of the cracks 
where it might burn and spoil the candy. 

Into this can pour 10 pounds of water. 
Into this put four level teaspoons of cream 
of tartar. Into this pour 25 pounds of cane 
sugar. No other kind will do. Stir with 
a good strong stick until every grain of 
sugar is wet, then place it on a suitable 
fire and stir until all sugar is melted. 
Hang the thermometer into it with the 
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bulb well under. Keep boiling briskly, and 
do not scrape down any sugar from the 
sides of the can after it starts boiling 
hard; it will spoil the grain of the candy 
if you do. 

Watch the temperature closely, and 
when it reaches 238° F., take it off the 
fire, leaving the thermometer in, and place 
the can in a tub half filled with cold wa 
ter. The tub should be where it will not 
matter if the water spills over on the 





Frame at left ready for candy. Frame at right 
ready to give to colony short of honey. 


floor. 


when 


Watch the 
it gets 
water until the warm water spills over 
the sides. The object is to get the candy 
cooled down to 140° as soon as possible, 
even if you have to add some cracked ice 
to do it. 


water in 
warm, 


the tub, and 


pour in more cold 


(in summer) 
this 


Much depends on 


When the candy reaches 140°, 
it from the tub and stir it constantly un 
til it gets quite cloudy and stiffens up, 
but not so stiff that you can not pour it 
all out of the ean. If stirred too long it 


remove 


will set in the can and you ean’t pour it. 
If vou get eaught in this way, all you 
have to do is to break it out of the can 
hefore it gets too hard, break it up in 
chunks, and add it to the next hot batch 
of candy at once after you take it from 
the fire. This will hurry the hot batch to 
cool and improve the grain, but in this 
ease you must keep on stirring until it is 
ready to pour off. 

After the candy is moulded into the 
frames, let them lie until next day when 
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you can strip the paper off the one side 
and hang the frames in empty hive bodies 
which should have a galvanized pan on 
the floor under the pile to catch the drip 
pings which sometimes occur if kept in 
storage too long or if the weather is 
damp. 

If you have followed directions to the 
dot, you will have a fine grained soft yet 
firm cake of candy resembling queen cage 
candy which the bees will eat almost to 
the last particle. : 

The picture one frame wired 
ready for the candy and the other with a 
7-pound cake of candy in it. The size of 
these cakes of candy are controlled by 
nailing in a false bottom-bar at the right 
height for the size cake wanted. A full 
frame will carry eight to nine pounds of 
candy, and a full batch of candy will fill 
four to seven frames, depending on the 
size of cakes. One of frames of 
eandy placed in the three frames 
from the wall will do much toward help- 
ing the bees to hold back on their honey 
for spring breeding, in seasons when win 
ter stores are scarce. Never place a frame 
of candy next to the wall or the bees will 
eat one side off and pieces are liable to 
fall and mess things up.—-Geo. D. C. Cod 
dington, West Middletown, Ohio. 


shows 


these 
hive 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


Mr. Deyell (page 143) stresses the value 
of wind protection for the apiary and we 
agree with him when he says it is more 
important than insulation. A_ latticed 
fence of 2”x%<” slats spaced “4” apart is 
about ideal. We once had an apiary pro- 
tected by a latticed fence in which we 
did not allow enough space between the 
slats. The wind scooted the snow over the 
top of the fence, dropping it over the 


rows next the fence, covering them six 
feet deep. In fact, all the hives in the 
inclosed quarter of an acre were com 


pletely covered with snow. The wind dip 
ped down in the center of the yard. The 
slats were placed slanting and crossed 
each other. It made a pretty fence but it 
reminded me of a girl we once knew who 
peach in the hall, but a 
lemon in the kitchen. 

We built the windbreak with the 
slats perpendicular and spaced from %” 
to 1” apart. Presto! the wind was badly 
licked. During a high wind it was not 
easy to tell which way it was blowing. 


was a dance 


next 
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With 
the right 


such a protection coupled with 


amount of insulation for the 
locality, a full shallow super of 
(food chamber) at the top of the cluster, 
we can forget the bees until spring opens. 
One great good 
wind protection is that bees will stand a 


honey 


advantage in having 
hetter chance of coming through in good 
condition, even if 
are not of the best. 

We can 
district with 2” 


a part of their stores 


winter bees in our (Niagara) 
of dry planer shavings be 
tween the hive and the packing case and 
they 


the spring. But 99 per cent of our bees 


usually come out in good shape in 


have been wintered for several years in 


double-walled hives of *” (some of them 
4%”) lumber and with but 1” of regranu 
lated eork 


paper is placed on both sides of the pack 


hetween the walls. Insulating 
ng. 

Mr. Byer page that there 
has been but one bank failure in Canada 


states 169) 


in nine years. That is true, but if | am 


correet, it was a bank that was originally 


a trust and loan company and probably 
had never been chartered. If there were 
any failures in 40 or more years, I have 


never heard of them. That we have the 
safest banking system on the face of this 
earth ean not be denied. 

Sinee writing for Gleanings I have been 
letters 


in fact, from the 


from far-flung 
Atlantie to the Pacific. 


a stamped envel 


receiving points; 


Quite a number inclose 
ope. If you do that, please do not attach 
the stamp to the envelope unless vou live 
in Canada. American stamps do not pay 


postage from Canada. 


\ correspondent in) New Jersey has 
asked me where he ean get a gentk 
strain of bees. He has been buving from 
different breeders to avoid inbreeding. 
Never mind the inbreeding part. Buy 
all your queens from one breeder and all 
bred from one good queen, The corre 
spondent SavVS his Italians are very cross. 
That is just what I would expect. A 


friend of mine ran for vears 100 eolonies 
of bees in an out-apiary about 10 miles 
residenee, He used to re 


differ 


ent breeders. He was blessed with lots of 


from his town 


queen every spring buying from 
this world’s goods and had the apiary to 
play with. I visited his fine apiary and 
the bees followed me all over the apiary 
and vards to the 


They were the crossest bees I ever met. 


several hundred ear. 


J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, Ontario. 


N 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Spring again, and April right around 
the corner! Crows, their harsh ery, the 
sweetest music, after the dreary, silent 


winter and today (Mareh 8) we found 


our first butterfly. 

those bees of mine be 
to fly, or will they 
expect? I 


look 


as I am to see what is going on 


How will 


ready 


soon 
come throug 
the winter as we never was 


quite so anxious to inside a prize 


package 


inside those hives, outside in their winter 


packing. 

There seems always to be an element 
of uncertainty ahout bees especially when 
handled by beginners. Weather condi 


tions, countless enemies, sometimes take a 


dear toll of them. Bees keep one guess 
ing. Like women, the men say, one never 
them. 


Shucks! That’s just what makes a woman 


knows just what to expect of 
attractive in a man’s eyes, and that same 
thing adds zest to beekeeping as well. 
A man should never know just what a 
woman will do. If he is too sure—well, she 
loses her interest for him, that’s all. The 
wise woman is always springing surprises, 
always has something mysterious up her 
husband has to 
awake, 


sleeve. Such a woman’s 


keep alert and wide ready for 
something out of the ordinary. This is the 
sure cure to keep him from straying far 
that 


He is kept too busily occupied for that. 


from home and surprising woman 


Another President has been inaugurat 


ed, with great pomp and ceremony, in 
the United States. 


public sympathy and popularity, by being 


He has already wor 


singled out as the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet, luckily 


ber, no one ever shoots a “dead rabbit,” 


escaping unhurt. Remem 
which proves Mr. Roosevelt is very muel 
Here’s him, and 
cheers for the first lady of the land, who, 
in that 


success to three 


alive. 
trying ordeal, did not give way 
to hysterical tears, but bravely kept her 


head and proved herself a fitting first 
lady. 

I'm extremely proud of her namesake, 
my new prineess, and am expecting great 
things of her when she emerges from her 
snowy winter covering and begins busi 
ness as usual. 

Let us follow the bees’ example, do our 
bit cheerfully, that such a 
thing as depression exists in the world.— 


Spinster Jane. 


forgetting 
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$) From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
legislators have the idea that money will 
he saved by cutting out the California 
ipiary inspeetion act. It would be saved 
n one place to be lost a hundredfold in 


Our state 


another. But that seems to be the way of 
the world today. 
There has not been enough rain (March 
since our last letter to moisten the 
ground. To say that things are suffering 
would not be true as the weather has been 
remarkably cool almost continuously until 
the past three days. Grass and shrubs 
have shown very little growth above 
ground, and where the ground has had 
any dry grass or other covering it is moist 
right to the top. This is not bad at all, but 
now is the time we should have rain. 
Most beekeepers left their colonies well 
supplied with stores last fall and are now 
reaping the reward. They are building up 
well; many have from two to five frames 
of brood and sufficient stores to earry 
them until honey comes in from the fields. 
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Y 
Y Beekeepers Are Carrying on With Their ¥ 
¥ Bees in Spite of Low Prices and Other vy 
¥ Difficulties. 
Y 
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\ few apiaries have been offered for 
sale. These are usually picked up imme 
diately as there is no considerable number 
of beekeepers that care to get out of the 
business. Unless our judgment is all wrong, 
we look for more instead of less interest 
in our pursuit as we gradually work out 
of the chaotie condition the country is in 
today. There is an independence about our 
calling that few businesses can compare 
with, and one year with another our re 
turns compare favorably with most of 
them, 

Some little neetar and considerable pol 
len have been earried in by bees in favor 
able locations. Manzanita and a_ shrub 
called ehamise, that grows in the hills, 
also mustard that is sown for a cover crop 
n the orange groves, have been blooming. 
While the bloom from orange promises to 
be late, most colonies will be in condition 
to take advantage of it when it comes. 
We have had considerable wind lately but 
there is an increasing number of clouds 
and we are all wishing for a good rain. 
L. L, Andrews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—The fine 
warm weather of the past month has pro 
duced conditions among the bees a little 
short of a miracle. Our “unusual weath 
er” has had much to do in bringing about 
the great variety of conditions we find 
today. Almond and other early blooming 
trees are fully two weeks late and trees 
that are usually two weeks apart in bloom 
ing are blooming at the same time this 
vear, Bees are in a great variety of con 
ditions. Some that were left with large 
stores last fall are down to two frames of 
brood with all of their honey still in the 
super. In the adjoining apiary bees left 
in the same condition as to stores and 
young queens have six to eight frames of 
brood. In other apiaries one hive will be 
filled with voung bees and plenty of 
brood and the next down to almost noth- 
ing. 
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The Demand for Honey from Eucalyptus v 
Y Exceeds the Supply and Prospects for New W 
Y Crop Are Poor. Y 


ee ee ee ee eee 


It is generally agreed that the surplus 
from eucalyptus will be very small. This 
is a pity, for beekeepers have never had 
such a demand for this honey as there is 
today. This unusual demand is likely to 
he accounted for by the fact that a num 
ber of physicians are recommending euca- 
lvyptus honey above all others for various 
ailments. There is none on the market to 
day, and the prospect is poor for a surplus 
the coming season on account of the rav 
ages of frost the past winter. Several 
large apiaries have already heen moved 
out of the eucalyptus districts and others 
that usually move in about this time have 
not been heard from and are not ex 
pected, 

More bees than usual are going into the 
orchards for pollination. This is encour 
aging for two reasons, the first being a 
chance for the beekeeper to get his bees 
in first class condition for the later crops 
and at the same time giving him some 
surplus where the bees are strong. The 
second encouraging thing about this con- 
dition is that fruit growers are more 
eptimistie concerning the coming fruit 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 
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ARIZONA. 
warm for this time of year. Everywhere 
bees are gathering pollen and in some 
places nectar. There is no surplus but 
plenty of honey and pollen to stimulate 
brood rearing. It is reported from differ 
ent places that beekeepers expect bees to 
swarm worse this spring than any spring 


The weather is extremely 


for the past several years. Here locally, | 
have had the before 
the honey flow, but, if flowers and weath 
er continue as at present, swarming will 
be general this spring. 

First to open for pollen was the cotton 


never bees swarm 


wood, then the wild mustard and now va 
rious wild flowers can be found in bloom. 
The alfilerilla has not bloomed here yet, 
but it should be in bloom before long. | 
like to see the bees reach the peak of 
their the flow 
opens and not a month before, then swarm 


strength just as honey 


as many will likely do this spring. 
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Honey Now on Hand is Being Held for a 
Higher Price Since Stocks Are Now Low. 
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Generally speaking, the honey on hand 


or in the hands of producers at this time | 


is being held for a higher price, so it can 
not be expected to be sold at this time. 
The amount being held for a better price 
is not large as far as I ean learn. I do 
not believe there will be very much hon 
and the 


Very few 


ey sold or moved between now 


time the 
car lots are in the hands of the producers. 

Unless the bank situation improves it 
is a question with many producers if they 


new erop comes in. 


will be able to purchase containers for 
this year’s honey crop. However, it is ex 
pected that the banking situation will be 
cleared up (and I hope for good) before 


the new crop is ready to harvest.—Leslie 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
UTAH.—-The conditions in Utah are 


nearly normal, although our winter has 
been very severe with much snow. While 
the snow has not the usual water content 
it will be ample in case there is a normal 
amount of spring moisture. In northern 
Utah the bees have been entirely buried 
in snow for 85 days without a flight. This 
has helped, however, when the tempera 
ture was down to 25° and 30° below zero 
at different times. 

There was no moisture during last Sep- 


tember and but little during October, so 


N 
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the snow fall came on dry ground whieh 
condition is not the best for honey plants, 

Anticipating the coming of warm days, 
my son went to all the apiaries on skiis 
and dug the snow from in front of the 
packs so the bees could fly when it got 
warm enough. He reports they had a par 
tial flight and appear to have wintered 
well. 

From appearances now all of last sea 
son’s crop will be cleaned up before an 
other crop, both for wholesale and retail 
delivery. 

Many producers still have the vision of 
war and pre-war prices, and think that 
some political hocus pocus will soon put 
prices back; but, in my opinion, we are in 
for quite a long period of low prices. With 
inereased production, our only hope iS In 
creased consumption. Beekeepers must 
their to 
themselves and this is being done by hun 


carry own “Message Garcia” 
dreds of producers who go to the door of 
those who are not honey users with a 5 
or 10-pound pail of honey, convince them 
of the food value of honey and that it is 
now being sold at less cost than are most 
of the The value of this is 
proved by the many repeat orders that 
who had 


M. A. 


substitutes. 


been 
Gill, 


have come from people 


using karo and other syrups. 
Hyrum, Utah. 


TEXAS. The 
month of February 
for a state like Texas which is noted for 
the erratic performance which the weath 
er puts on. From the first day of January 
up to February 7 the weather was more 
like April than winter. The bees had a new 
field foree of sufficient 
for a honey flow. Spring flowers were in 


during the 
was remarkable even 


weather 


numbers to care 
bloom everywhere. Fruit trees were overt 
a month ahead in their flowering prepara 
tions. Truck gardeners and even some 
farmers had planted crops a month ahead 
of the regular time. On the afternoon of 
February 7 a norther swept over the coun 
try and on the next morning, the tempera 
ture was 15°. This temperature was ac 
companied by a clear sky and a high wind 

Low temperatures continued for five 
days and, as the plants thawed out, the 
whole of Texas presented a very pitiful 
sight. All of the hundreds of exotic ever 
green plants were killed. Many native 
plants that had been brought into activity 
had suffered equally. All fruit trees that 
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were in flower were killed back to the old 
wood. This is one freeze in which the na- 
tive vegetation seemingly suffered as 
much as the imported plants. The bees 
lost all of their brood and had to start 
anew when the temperature rose later. 
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Y Honey Plants That Were Frozen Back in 
February Have Recovered and Prospects \ 
for a Honey Crop Are Good. 
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The prospect for a honey crop in Texas 
is still good. The freeze has not hurt the 
bulk of the annual plants which give a 
surplus, and these plants have recovered 
to such an extent that they are in evi- 
dence. Agarita which is one of the earliest 
of honey plants seemed to be killed by the 
freeze early in the month, but at the end 
of the month it had not only recovered 
but was sufficiently in bloom to give the 
bees a good living in districts where it is 
common. Mexican persimmon, guayacan, 
and eatsclaw were not hurt at all. Hua- 
jilla is badly frozen but will come in 
later with a good bloom.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


KANSAS. The precipitation in the 
form of rain and snow throughout the 
state of Kansas has been extremely meag- 
er during the winter months. The subsoil 
is quite dry in many places. There have 
been only two cold periods during the 
winter in Kansas. The first one occurred 
during the first two weeks of December; 
the second began on February 6 and last- 
ed about a week and a half. This latter 
cold snap, coming as it did after brood- 
rearing started, caused some damage to 
colonies by causing chilled brood in un- 
protected hives. Other colonies starved 
to death, due to the fact that they could 
not move to honey. They utilized the 
honey which was above them and could 
not move sideways due to the intense 


cold, 







‘ 
Early Extensive Brood-rearing and Ad- \ 
vanced Status of Colonies Suggests the \ 
Probability That Many Colonies Will Need ¥ 

to be Fed. 
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Brood-rearing began in southern Kan- 
sas January 14 and in central Kansas, 
February 1, as was also the case in north- 
ern Kansas. The early-blooming soft- 
maple trees bloomed at these times in 
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these respective regions. On March 1 the 
later blooming soft maple trees put forth 
blooms. From this it will be seen that 
brood-rearing began a month earlier than 
normal. Many colonies during this ad 
vanced period reared large amounts of 
brood in southern Kansas. This early be 
ginning of colony activities presages an 
early utilization of honey stores in colo- 
nies. The critical period in colony activi- 
ties in the spring, which usually occurs 
during May in Kansas, will be advanced 
two weeks to one month, and undoubtedly 
the time will be extended over a longer 
period. Bees will have to be watched care- 
fully and feeding operations will have to 
be practiced to prevent starvation during 
May and June. 

The decrease in the price of honey is 
not as great as that of other agricultural 
products. A drop in the retail price of 
honey from 20 to 25 cents a pound to 10 
or 15 cents a pound is not such a wide 
spread as from 75 cents or $1.00 to 25 or 
30 cents for a bushel of wheat which was 
paid to farmers last summer.—R. L. Par- 
ker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


IOWA.—-Reports indicate that there 
will be a considerable loss of bees in lowa 
this winter. This is not unexpected be 
cause the fall was such that a good many 
people were unprepared for wintering 
their bees either out-of-doors or in cellars. 
One report will indicate the condition: 
eleven colonies out of 60 were found to 
be dead, and examination showed that the 
second brood-chamber had not been prop- 
erly supplied with stores and that the 
bees had starved and frozen. Every ounce 
of food had been taken out of the second 
story but the bees did not go back into 
the first story where there was still some 
honey. The bees were taken out of cellars 
in some instances the first week in March 
which is two or three weeks in advance of 
the normal time. 

Results of Experiments in Different Local- 


ities Show a Much Greater Yield From 
Colonies Having Young Queens. 





There are some very interesting results 
which have come out of the demonstration 
work conducted last year through the ex- 
tension service. One was conducted on the 
influence of the age of the queen. One 
co-operator operating 30 colonies of bees 
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reported inerease in extracted honey pro 
duction of 17 per cent with the use of 
new queens over the old queens which 


were only one year old. This meant a cash 
return of $2.30 per colony, almost three 
times the cost of the queen, 

another demonstration 


In the age 


colonies headed with two-year 


on 
of queens, 
old Caucasian queens produced an average 
of 100 pounds, and those headed with new 

193 pounds, or almost 
the old The 


crease of cash returns was $4.65 per eo] 


quec ns produced 


double that of queens, in 


ony which would indicate something of 
the value of young, vigorous stock in 
every colony. 

Closely allied with this is the result of 


unother co-operator who used two-pound 


packages with new queens as against old 
the 
produc 


colonies with year-old queens. Even 


two pound package exceeded in 
tion by 15 pounds of honey the production 
For 


package 


of wintered-over colonies. general 


purposes the two-pound is not 


recommended for honey production in this 


state, but these results seem to indicate 
the value of young, vigorous stock.—-F. 


Bb. Paddock, 


Ames, Iowa. 


NEW YORK. far (March 7) 


seem to have wintered exceedingly 


So hees 
well, 
Flights have been frequent but not to the 
extent of inducing undue early brood-rear 
ing with exeessive consumption of stores. 
So it now seems that wintering will av 
erage well. 

Very little snc w covering, together with 
and 
thawing, has worked havoe with the elo 


frequent and continued freezing 


vers. But copious spring rains later may 
of the 


save many uprooted plants 
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Extracted Honey is Being Well Cleaned ¥ 
Up, But There is Practically No Demand ¥ 
for Comb. v 

v 
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We know of but few small holdings of 


extracted honey, and the demand at low 


prices has heen good. State institutions 


have been a helpful influence, as consid 
erable sales have been made to them dur 
ing the past two months, and we know of 


some repeat orders. Comb honey seems to 
} 


be the bugaboo. It is practically impos 
sible to sell it at any price. We hear of 
some apiaries heing sold or offered for 


sale at very low prices. 


Personally we have sold honey at prices 


N 
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we are ashamed to mention, but even at 
these disgracefully low prices, our bees 


have been the best paying of any of our 
this means that 
have gotten out only our invested costs of 


projects, However, we 
production while other crops have run in 
the hole.—H. M. Myers, Ransomville, N« 
York. 


NORTH CAROLINA.— A 


conditions in eastern North Carolina 


summary of 
pre 
favorable outlook for honey 
production during the incoming spring 
The 


bees and honey plants. Recent examina 


sent a very 
P 


weather has been advantageous to 


tions indicate that the bees, in general, 
are in a prosperous condition, much ahead 
of what they are at this time of year 


during average seasons. 

The excellence of the spring honey yield 
in this part of the country depends to 
frost and 
freezing weather during April when many 


large extent on freedom from 
of the principal honey producing plants 
are developing or coming into bloom. This 
unfavorable condition is very seldom, and 
with the present prosperous condition of 
the eolonies, there is every reason to ex 


pect a good honey yield. 
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¥ An Amateur Beekeeper Who Lost His ¥ 
‘ Job Is Now Living on the Proceeds of ¥ 
¥ His Bees. + 
¥ Y 
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Garland R. of 
Washington county, began keeping bees 


Hardison Plymouth, 
a few years ago as a sideline. He had a 
position with a small manufacturing es 
tablishment at Plymouth. All went well 
with him until the spring of 1932. Then 
the factory closed, leaving him without a 
of income to support 
himself and family. He stated that he 
eould not get work of any kind and had 
no resourees to fall hack upon except 3° 
colonies of bees that he had built up dur 


ing the last few years and had been keep 


joh or any souree 


ing largely 
profit. 

Tn the 
Mr. Hardison said, “my bees fed me and 


for pleasure and some small 


telling about matter recently 
my family during the past season, and | 
still honey for He 


plained that he had sold over 3000 pounds 


have some sale.” ex 


of honey and that his wife had traded 
over 2000 pounds in bartering for gro 


ceries and other necessary articles for the 


family.—C. L. Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 
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GEORGIA.—-Red maple began bloom- 
ng the first of the year and continued 
until February 10, supplying the bees 
with abundance of pollen and some nec- 
tar. This started them spreading brood 
rapidly. By January 20, spring titi and 
huekleberry began to bloom, furnishing 
nectar and some pollen up until February 
10 at which time the severe freeze of the 
vinter came on that lasted two days. The 
thermometer stood around 19. Everything 
that had put out was killed, including at 
least fifty per cent of titi and huckle- 
berry. However, this was not as destruc- 
tive to the honey plants and brood as an 
ticipated, for both recovered quickly, and 
have continued normal since. 

General spring apiary work has started 
up among the beekeepers, a little earlier 
than usual on account of giving the great 
number of weak colonies needed atten 
They were living from hand to 
mouth with no stores ahead. Fearing that 
losses would be great if there should come 


tion. 


along a protracted cool spell, some bee- 
keepers resorted to feeding which start- 


ed up the work and it has continued. 
Some increase has been made in order to 
recover the loss of colonies. The main 


spring honey flow is more than one month 
and a half off, which gives ample time to 
get all colonies in normal condition. 

The forests that were practically de- 
stroyed by fire about a year ago, put out 
new growth during the summer from the 
crown roots. These water sprouts assure 
a free circulation of sap this spring which 
means all to our beekeepers. Included in 
the the tupelo-gum_ that 
grows along the small branches and about 
in the outskirts of the swamp, white holly 
that grows in ponds, and the everywhere- 
grown gallberry. The pepper bush grow- 
ing in certain has a 
amount of shoots which will put out at 
its usual time for blooming. There is al- 
ways a great profusion of flowers among 
our honey plants but this will not be the 


list is serub 


areas wonderful 


case this year since the plants are so 
small, only one year’s growth. 

All honey is out of the hands of the 
heekeepers for the first time in many 
years but the prices obtained were dis- 
couragingly low, ranging from one and 
one-half cents a pound to four cents, The 
very faneciest brought only five cents a 
pound. The local honey market is as bare 
as it has ever been, for there is no local 
honey to supply it. Chain stores, how- 
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ever, are able to keep their honey cus 
tomers supplied, for they have their buy- 
ing points located elsewhere. 

Beekeepers are optimistic over the out 
look of this season’s honey crop, though 
rainfall continues, and cold 
damp weather prevails. This assures that 
not much of the forest will be burned off 
and the honey plants will not be destroy 
ed by fire. Nevertheless, the exceedingly 
low prices on honey prevailing has its ef- 
fect by way of discouragement.—J. J. 
Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


excessive 


SOUTHERN INDIANA.-The crocus 
bloomed in late February and the bees 
seem happy to get a taste of fresh pollen. 
Just now, March 7, soft maples are com- 
ing into bloom and brood rearing is get- 
ting under way in earnest. The winter 
has been very favorable to both plants 
and bees. It was mild enough for bees to 
have frequent flights. It not cold 
enough to cause a large consumption of 


was 


honey to produce heat, yet not so warm 
as to cause the bees to fly excessively and 
consume honey for producing energy when 
not needed. 


It is a little early to say just how bees 
wintering but many will 
death this 
through weak on account of lack of honey 
flow in the late fall. Everything points to 
a good honey flow but weather conditions 
can change that. 


are colonies 


starve to spring or come 


Honey seems to be pretty well cleaned 
up in this locality. The price is very low 
but has to be in order to move. There is 
a large quantity of honey being sold by 
peddlers who go from house to house, and 
all seem to be doing well considering the 
times. There seems to be a steady increase 
in the use of honey by bakers for bread 
making. I have traced some of this direct 
ly to the American Honey Institute. 

I believe that beekeeping is in fully as 
good a position today as any other rural 
pursuit, and a pound of honey will buy as 
much as it ever did in a general way. It 
seems to me there is a greater interest in 
beekeeping this spring than last, judging 
by the inquiries concerning package bees 
and queens. Beekeeping is bound to be 
profitable when times become normal and 
the wise beekeeper will keep his bees in 
good condition till that time comes.——Jay 
Smith, Vincennes, Indiana. 
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MICHIGAN..-The reversal in politics 
has resulted in many changes in person 
nel in the Department of Agriculture at 
Lansing. The office of Chief Apiary In- 
spector considered as out of 
polities for so long that it was somewhat 


has been 


of a surprise to find that a new bee in 
spector was in prospect. But that is the 
case, and the commissioner has been busy 
finding a man to take Mr. Barrett’s place 
in the new order of things. At this mo 
ment the new appointment has not been 
announced, but will shortly. 


¥ New Uses for Honey That May be the 
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¥ Means of Moving Large Quantities. | 
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At least one beekeeper is making a good 
showing with a product he calls honey 
butter. His product differs from the usual 
honey-butter in that he has perfected a 
process whereby he gets a lot of honey 
mixed into a little butter in such a man- 
ner that the product stands up well and 
splendid flavor. Every attempt 
such as this is a step in the right diree 
tion. If the honey which does not move 
readily as table stock could be placed on 
the market in another form, possibly more 
palatable to many since honey is cloying 
to some folks’ palate, the honey market 
would respond quickly. 

Jas. A. 
department, has developed something good 
in the way of a remedy for coughs and 
colds, which is also fine for an invigora 
The is to decant the butter 
fat from melted butter, mixing the but 
ter fat with two parts honey heated to 
140° F. with an egg beater. A tablespoon 
ful of this mixture added to the juice of 
a lemon or two juicy oranges, in a glass 


has a 


Neilson, nut specialist of this 


tor. process 


of hot water, gets the cough, helps the 


and is a fine tonic. Pass the word 


along. 


cold 


Through the co-operation of the Depart 
ments of Horticulture and Farm Crops, 
Michigan State College will set up demon 
strations in several counties during the 
next three years to show the importance 
of having plenty of honeybees in the 
vicinity of alfalfa seed acreage. While 
there are factors affecting seed set in al- 
falfa of which more needs to be known, it 
is conceded that when conditions are right 
for alfalfa to set seed, the presence of 
honeybees improves the set. This was 
definitely shown by experimentation, and 
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these demonstrations are to focus atten 
tion on the need for ample pollination as 
well as cultural care.—R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

ALABAMA.—Since our last report con 
ditions in the bee business have 
very unfavorable in Alabama. The warm 
weather in January was followed by the 
coldest weather in five years. The tem 
perature reached 13° above zero and this 
with rapidly expanding brood nests. Some 
brood was killed and the queens stopped 
laying. Colonies have less brood now 
(March 6) than they had a month ago. 
Cold weather with much rain has followed 
the freeze with no relief in sight. 


 adlaadaain laine eatin : : ttt 4 4 
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{ Many Colonies Are Facing Starvation Un- ¥ 


been 


less Able to Gather Living from Flowers. ¥ 
) ee 

Colonies were already short of stores, 
and, if this continues many more days, 
numbers of them will die. The fruit, red 
bud and other trees are blooming and the 
bees could get a living if the weather wer 
favorable. Under conditions such as we 
are having, feeding would be difficult if 
it were possible to secure sugar to feed, 
but the present financial situation has tied 
up all the funds and it is impossible to 
secure sugar on credit on account of th: 
banking situation. There is nothing fo 
the beekeepers to do but trust to luck 
and the weatherman for fair weather bh: 
fore it is too late. 

Queen rearing must be started soon if 
the early packages are to be shipped on 
time, but it is impossible to rear queens 
till conditions improve. Queen 
are succeeding in getting enough sugar to 
feed the cell-building colonies so that they 
will be ready when the weather improves 

Unless conditions are quite different 
for the remainder of the season, the sup 
ply of package bees will be shorter than 


breeders 


it has been in several years. Prospects ar 
that the demand for packages will be bet 
ter than usual, and it may be that the 
demand will exceed the supply. This has 
not happened for several years but it: is 
possible for it to happen this year. 
Package and queen prices are extremé 
ly low and with present prospects fo: 
production, there will certainly be no fur 
ther reductions. There is little possibility 
of a rise in price this season, but the next 
change will doubtless be an upward turn 
J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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ONTARIO.—Conditions in general have 
changed but little here in central Ontario 
since my notes were sent in a month ago. 
Locally, we have had hardly any snow, 
and elover has been subjected to alternate 
thawing and freezing all winter with no 
protection. During February we had a 
few days of quite cold weather but noth- 
ing extreme; the average for the month 
was above that of the last ten years. At 
present (March 10) we are having weath- 
er with temperatures of 20° above at 
night with some thawing by day. 

While prospects are anything but good 
for a crop of clover honey, locally at 
least, one never knows what may happen 
before the season is over. In our business 
one never despairs of a crop of honey 
until the last blossom has died, nor is 
he ever sure of a crop, no matter what 
the prospects, until the supers are filled 
on the hives. 
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The Large Quantities of Honey Exported \ 


Leaves Comparatively Little for Home 
Consumption. . 





ne 9 


- 

From what I could learn recently while 
making some inquiry for honey, little of 
last year’s crop appears to be left at pres- 
ent. As stated in a former issue, very 
large quantities have been exported and 
that has left comparatively little for home 
consumption. Naturally all beekeepers 
are hoping that the export trade will 
prove profitable for without some such 
outlet for our surplus, marketing condi- 
tions would be chaotic, especially during 
times like the present. However, the fact 
that the local markets are likely to be 
almost bare of the old crop by the time 
this year’s honey is ready, surely is one 
bright spot in the horizon, provided we 
get any honey this year. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture is certainly 
cosmopolitan in regard to its subscribers. 
This is evident from letters I have re 
ceived during past years from almost all 
countries on the globe, including China, 
Japan and India. Some word or state- 
ment used in an article without an after- 
thought unexpectedly brings responses of 
approval or otherwise from points far dis 
tant. This was the case just recently in 
reference to my comments in the Febru- 
ary issue on the need of all employing 
help at this time who could possibly af- 
ford to do so. To my surprise this simple 
statement brought enthusiastic endorse- 
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ment from friends as far away as Scot- 
land. Well, it shows for one thing that 
quite a few people are concerned at pres- 
ent in things far removed from the 
thought of dollars and cents, no matter 
how necessary the latter may be to our 
existence. 

By the time this is in print, the package 
business will be starting again. I learn 
that the demand is likely to be heavy, 
especially from the western provinces. 
Unless the exchange business is fixed up, 
1 expect that the trade in packages will 
not be heavy in Ontario judging by com 
ments I have heard from some who usual- 
ly buy packages. Personally I regard this 
exchange business as something of a rack- 
et in so far as Canada and the United 
States are concerned, A popular vote on 
the subject would probably show about 99 
per cent of the people on both sides of 
the line agreeing with me on this ques- 
tion. At present thousands of United 
States citizens have deposits in our Ca 
nadian banks, which is prima facie evi 
dence that they do not think our financial 
situation to be unsound. However, these 
are troublous times and with so many 
having an attack of “nerves,” allowance 
must be made and things will be different 
when we all once more get back to normal. 

Someone recently sent me a copy of 
the Western Grocer, a journal devoted to 
the business that its name indicates. In 
addition to the usual trade news, this is 
sue has quite a full report of the recent 
convention of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. Reading this report gives 
one an idea of the tremendous develop 
ment of beekeeping in the western part 
of the continent during late years. It is 
not so long ago that many thought that 
part of the country would never be a fac 
tor in honey production; but time brings 
many changes. 

Just recently I learned of the death of 
an esteemed friend, Mr. John Lunn of 
Fingal, Ontario. Mr. Lunn was a fine bee 
keeper and a fine man, well known in 
southwestern Ontario in particular, Our 
sincere sympathy is extended to the fam 
ily and friends of Mr. Lunn, who passed 
away at the comparatively early age of 
52 years. In addition to being a success 
ful and extensive beekeeper, he was local 
inspector for many years and thus enjoyed 
a large circle of acquaintances and 
friends. He will be missed very much. 
J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario, 
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BEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Ant Proof Hive Stands 

Last spring in renewing some of the 
stakes on which I set my hives, | used 
sassafras because of its durability. Ants 
are very troublesome here. They never 
bothered the 
stakes, but kept annoying colonies close 
by on oak and chestnut stakes.—-Harry 


Selders, Farmington, Delaware. 


any of hives on sassafras 


Beekeeper’s Song 
The very last hive was snugly in pack. 
A sigh of relief and I turned my back, 
truck, for 
home. Sure, why I kept bees was bats in 


climbed into my and headed 
my dome. The extractor came to halt with 


a wheeze. I was exhausted and weak in 
the knees, and knew that the man is sure 
ly a mut who has faith in bees to work 
like a nut. The buyers said no, the market 
is full. And so I went out and traded for 
bull, pork, beans, and eabbage and many 
things more, to keep the old wolf away 
from my door. “Bees as a business are 
truly a flop,” 


my shop. “I'll sell out and go and find me 


I said to myself, alone in 


a place where there’s not a bee to look in 
the face.” But all of this was a long time 
ugo, before months of rest while icy winds 
blow. Now, L searce can wait ’till spring 
if those bees of mine came 
W. Asmussen, Pali 


comes to tell 
through winter well. 


sade, Colorado. 


= Ae 
Package Bees Give Greater Yield Than 
Overwintered Colonies 

The use of package bees has always 
been of «interest to lowa producers. One 
comprehensive demonstration produced 
some very interesting results. Ten over 
wintered colonies produced an average of 
170 pounds of extracted honey, and three 
pound packages, paired off with each col 
ony, established on April 15, produced 218 
pounds of honey. This is an increased cash 
return of $2.40 per colony. Furthermore, 
the package colonies showed a marked in 
crease in weight after going into winter. 
All supplies given to the packages were 
foundation. 

In another demonstration three-pound 
packages produced 40 pounds more of ex 
tracted honey than two-pound packages 


and the three-pound packages produced 25 


pounds more of extracted honey than over 
wintered colonies. The operator says that 
the package colony will also produce a 
good crop the second year.—F. B. Pad 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


2 AA om 
Declared 100 Per Cent Dividend 
One of the state Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
Mr. H. W. Large of the Columbus office, 
started beekeeping two colonies. 
That he started by the 
fact that he declared a 100 per cent divi 
dend 


with 
right is shown 
the first year from his apiary of 
two hives. This during these depression 


times, when all religious workers are paid 





Upper—H. W. Large, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, enjoys his 
little apiary even in win- 
ter. Lower—Mr. Large 
and his daughter who 
sells the honey. 


so little, was a real Godsend. His fifteen 


year-old daughter, Eleanor, who also 
worked and played with the bees, sold 
last summer $19.00 worth of nice comb 


honey, leaving about 20 pounds of honey 
for home consumption. In addition, a erop 
of fall honey was harvested. Following 
instructions from his book for beginners, 
Mr. Large left this on the hives—a super 
for He then 
packed them in dry goods boxes as here 


or food-chamber each hive. 
shown. It was easy to see that father and 
daughter, equally proud of their achieve 
ment for the first year, were real pals not 
only in the home but among the bees. If 
more fathers would “pal” with their chil 
dren the world would be better. The moth 
ers are already doing it, but the fathers 
Mr. Large could have 
had a large inerease but he put back the 
E. R. Root, 


are needed also. 
swarms and gave more room. 


Medina, Ohio. 
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at Hotel Statler, St. L s, Mo., Feb. 28, 1933. The i was flavored and sweetened with honey and 


Beekeepers’ banquet, American Honey Producers’ League, 
the candles were ma pure beeswax 
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It was a long time 
ago when Dr. Gandy 
startled the  bee- 
keeping world with 
wonderful tales of 
enormous yields of 
honey from catnip 
he had planted in 
fence corners, along 
hedges, and in waste places. Beekeepers 
got the catnip fever and planted catnip 
everywhere. A beekeeper said his experi- 
ence showed him that catnip did no good 
to bees, but now if we were raising cats- 
He had planted some in his garden near 
the house. Entirely too near, he said, for 
all the cats from far and near came and 
rolled in that catnip and had it not only 
nip but tuck as well. 

[ was rather new at the beekeeping 
game, but had had some rather unfortu- 
nate experience with catnip, by proxy, 
you might say. It happened in this way. 
When in college, my room mate and I took 
a room with a private family. Our land 
lady occupied a room right beneath ours. 
Under her window she kept a bed of cat 
nip. It was mighty fine for making tea 
when you had a cold, so she said. My 
room mate insisted that all the cats for 
ten miles around must be free from colds, 
if that were the case. 

One night the air was made unusually 
hideous by the cats to such an extent that 
peaceful slumber could not be had. Next 
morning my room mate, who was of an 
ingenious turn of mind, said he had a 
that, if properly carried out, 
would abate the cat nuisance. He had a 
pair of iron dumb-bells. He proposed to tie 
our trot-line to one of these, and when 
the eats were putting on their light opera, 
he would drop an iron dumb-bell with suf- 
ficient accuracy as to cause a catastrophy. 
He might damage the flower bed and lawn 
but he would draw up the dumb-bell by 
the string and no one would be the wiser. 

Next night sure enough the cats came 
back. We went to the window and looked 
down. It was dark but we could see a 
white patch right in the center of the 
catnip. He took careful aim and dropped 
the dumb-bell. The white object did not 
disappear but seemed to get smaller. He 
exclaimed, “A direct hit, sure as you are 
alive!” He drew up on the string and the 
dumb-bell swung inward smashing the 
window in the room of our landlady. She 
let out a screech that completely drowned 


scheme 
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out all cat sound. | 
remarked, “Direct 
hit number two, but 
I will bet you have 
not made a hit with 
our landlady.” 

He hurriedly drew 
in the dumb-bell, 
putting it in the 
rack and hiding the string. As soon as it 
was light we looked out to see the dead 
cat. Instead we saw a shattered wash 
bowl, which the lady had put out to catch 
a little rain water. Strange, but she neve: 
suspicioned us, but laid the whole fracas 
to the cats. I kept it a secret but next 
day my room mate passed the candy 
around to our class at my request. 

From the above you may know why | 
was somewhat prejudiced against catnip; 
so, in spite of the drive for catnip plant- 
ing, I failed to get enthusiastic. How 





All the cats for 10 miles around came after 
catnip. 


ever, I was forced to lay aside my preju 
dice and plant some. It came about in 
this way: 

While I had imported Italian 
queens whose bees were very gentle, yet 
every morning when I went out among 
them, the bees would jump all over me. 
Upon investigating I found that a neigh 
bor had planted some cucumbers right 
near. My bees had been getting cucumber 
nectar which they fed to the baby bees. 
This gave them the colic and the nurse 

(Continued on page 249.) 
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(louds and Sunshine 


(Continued) 


And so, as the two men sat before the 
fire in the shack, after a long silence, An- 
thony said, “Wal, I wonder just how we’re 
goin’ to get our honey sold.” 

“Get our honey sold,” replied Bright. 
“You mean, how are you to get your honey 
sold. My honey is moving along pretty 
well and I will have little if any on hand 
by the time the new crop comes.” 

“Why couldn’t you buy my honey and 
sell it to your customers? I would be will- 
ing to sell it cheap.” 

“T couldn’t think of doing that, An 
thony, until I have my own honey sold. 
Why don’t you get busy and try to sell 
your honey?” 

“T have tried, but people don’t want to 
buy it.” 


“Now, Anthony, I don’t want to hurt 


your feelings, but I must tell you this, 
whether it hurts or not. If you would take 
a good bath, get that shaggy beard of 
yours shaved off, get a decent haircut, 
and some clean clothes on, before you at- 
tempt to sell any more honey, I’ll guaran- 
tee you’ll sell some. Of course, you will 
have to put the honey up in clean con 
tainers, with attractive labels, and the 
honey must be properly strained, free from 
any particles of wax. In other words, the 
honey must be crystal clear.” 

Anthony was rendered speechless for 
about a minute. He then turned pale and 
was about to fly into a rage, when Bright 
lifted his hand and said: 

“Now, Anthony, you know I am your 
friend and I am trying to help you. If you 
were not my friend I wouldn’t talk to you 
as I have.” 

The men sat in silence for a few min- 
utes, then Mr. Bright rose and prepared 
to leave. As he climbed into his car to go, 
he turned and said to Anthony, “You’re 
not mad at me, are you, Anthony?” 

“T ain’t now, but I was a minute ago,” 
replied Anthony. 

On his way home, Bright wondered if 
what he had told Anthony would sink in 
deeply enough to start a reformation so 
much needed in his life. Time would tell. 
As he passed the shack where the sus- 
picious character lived, he could see some 
one out in front. He was tempted to 
drive in, but on second thought he de- 
cided to continue on his way home. He 





did not care to get mixed up with the .45 
Colt revolver as had been the case when 
he and Anthony had called there pre- 
viously. 

When Bright arrived home at noon he 
found his wife in a state of excitement. 
It developed that honey customers had 
been coming thick and fast. In fact, the 
honey tank was empty. To make matters 
still worse, a grocer from a nearby town 
had called in Bright’s absence and want- 
ed to get 200 pounds of honey. The grocer 
seemed very much put out because he 
could not take the honey with him, and 
he left mumbling something about poor 
service and shiftless beekeepers. 

Bright had been liquefying and strain 
ing his honey into the storage tank as it 
was needed to avoid granulation. He sup 
posed that there was enough honey pro- 
cessed to supply the demand during his 
brief absence, but he had underestimated 
the amount needed. 

Mrs. Bright, ordinarily a woman of even 
tenor, told her husband in no uncertain 
language that in the future he would 
have to attend to his business and let 
Anthony Darke take care of his own af 
fairs. Bright said nothing but did a pow 
erful lot of thinking. 

At that very moment Anthony was sit 
ting in his shack doing some real think 
ing, also. Apparently Bright’s somewhat 
cutting remarks were beginning to take 
effect. Anthony sat munching away at 
his midday meal consisting of rye bread, 
coffee and bear steak, The steak was as 
tough as the toughest of shoe leather, 
even though he had given it plenty, of 
time to fry thoroughly. He concluded that 
that bear must have been at least a great, 
great grandfather and had lived a rather 
strenuous life. At any rate, he had bear 
meat for dinner, which was more than 
other people in his neighborhood had. 

Anthony’s larder was running low. He 
needed bread, salt, tea, matches, and 
kerosene. He must trade some of the hon- 
ey for the needed articles right away or 
starvation would be staring him in the 
face. He could not forget what Bright 
had told him about cleaning up and of- 
fering his honey to customers in clean 
attractive containers. A. N. ONYMOUS. 

(To be continued.) 
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Malitta D. Fischer 








Honey Helpings for Bakers 
Beekeepers who are not selling appre- 
to bakers this 
an already existing 
four 
could 


ciable amounts of honey 


winter 


are missing 
market. Three or 
years ago one 
not have made such a 
statement. But today 
it is true. 

Keeping up to date, 
not only in the way 
of goods favored by 
the public, but also in 
the methods used in 
their production and 
to the 
trade, is a demand on 
if 
he is to keep abreast of the competition 
of the day. He must the 
competition of good bakers, but also mer 





presentation 
the baker’s resources that must be met 


not only meet 
chants of other foods which will be given 
the do 


stand favorable comparison. Taking the 


preference if his products not 
baking industry as a whole, it is estimated 
that bakers still have 75 per cent of the 
cake business to get, all new business for 
which they have only the home baker as 
competitor, Bakers are working hard and 
definitely to eapture the market which has 
so long been served by the home baker. 
Honey Opens New Fields for Bakers 
While it that the 


largest percentage of the bread business, 


is true bakers have 


they are still very much interested in 
making their breads better. The bread 
that pleases the publie best is the best 


bread from the standpoint of the baker 
who is working to increase sales and build 
a profitable business. But best hard 
to define. It appearance 
or texture or flavor or whiteness. It may 


is a 
term may mean 
be determined by skillful advertising and 
sales effort. In the long run, however, it 
depends on the continued satisfaction of 
the consumer, who buys a particular bread 
beeause it always tastes good. Distinctive 
taste is very important in establishing a 
brand reputation. 

Honey distinctive tastes 


breads have 


which appeal to the majority of bread 


eaters. A recent survey of taste prefer 


ences showed that honey flavor was rated 
high by 87 per cent of the women inter 


viewed. This explains the popularity of 





honey breads and establishes the value of 
a brand name which is indicative of the 
use of honey in the product. 

Honey is particularly helpful in holding 
bread 


Bread made with 


honey is noticeably less prone to lose mois 


moist and fresh. 


ture and become stale than breads in 
which other types of sugar are used. Hon 
ey gives the crust a rich brown colo 


which develops quickly and produces a 
desirable and distinetive loaf. Two of the 
most popular honey breads have been the 
honey-whole-wheat and  honey-cracked 
wheat loaves. One beekeeper reported that 
when the bakery in his city started to 
make a honey bread, 100 pounds of hon 

was required per month. That same bak 
ery in less than six months had increased 
that amount of honey to 1000 pounds per 
month just because the consumer demand 
for honey items had increased to the point 
that that amount of honey was necessary 
to make the volume of honey goods neces 
sary. That bakery was one operated by 
Fluhrer Brothers in Medford, Oregon, and 
the beekeeper who sent in this report was 
Geo. A. Stewart, Mr. 
Stewart has Institute’s 


Medford, Oregon. 
all of the 
honey helpings for bakers. 


used 


Using honey in commercial baked items 
is not just a notion. It is a tried progran 
to 
honey baked items have increased thei: 


Bakers who have been induced make 
sales, decreased their loss from stales and 
added appetite appeal to their advertising 
copy. Honey denotes quality and ever 
baker wants quality goods. 

The baker today is also finding it very 
profitable to add side lines that help to 
interest his customers in his baked items 
Therefore, we have many favorable r 
ports from bakers who stocked honey in 
jars and pails and featured these with 
pan biseuits, sponge cake and party items 

A splendid time, of course, to get your 
bakers to honey specialties 
would be during National Honey Week 


Bakers everywhere can profit by the na 


introdues 


tional publicity given honey during that 


week, If you have not been able to in 
terest your baker in featuring honey 
items at any other time, make a note on 
your calendar to get him to make his 
honey items for National Honey Week 


this vear, 
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Baker Makes Honey Meringue for His 
Customers 

I know one baker who is making honey 
meringue for his customers and at a nice 
profit, too. Honey meringue is just what 
it sounds—egg whites and honey, but 
when beaten together on one of the bak- 
ers’ electrical whipping machines for 
about 35 minutes, it is a glorious collec- 
tion of white satiny clouds. Customers are 
very enthusiastic about this combination, 
and the baker can sell it in paper buckets 
or cartons. Honey meringue has been kept 
in the refrigerator on an uncovered plat- 
ter for several months (controlled re- 
frigeration) and reports being received in- 
dieate that it is replacing whipped cream 
in many homes. 

jakers are working for the consumer 
and one of his best types of consumer is 
the mother of school children. In the fall 
of the year when increased sales are so 
important, isn’t it obvious that honey 
hakery specialties for school children 
would materially increase sales? Children 
are future customers and every baker 
should make up some special cakes and 
bars with honey that are so desirable for 
the children’s diet. The busy mother will 
appreciate your baker’s interest in the 
nutritional problem she has with her 
growing youngsters. The baker can hon- 
estly talk healthful foods for children 
when he refers to items made with honey 
or when he recommends honey meringue 
as a cake topping or honey butter as a 
service with his rolls. 

Beekeepers Should Visit Their Local 

Bakers 

Every beekeeper should tell every baker 
he contacts of the educational program 
American Honey Institute is sponsoring. 
If the beekeeper tells the baker the right 
story, the baker will immediately see the 
advantage of tying in with this program. 
He will see that the more honey he uses 
in his baked items, the more popular will 
such items be. His customers are fast be 
coming honey conscious and if he is to 
satisfy them with his baked goods, they 
must contain some honey. 

American Honey Institute has special 
honey helpings for the beekeeper to use 
in interesting his baker in using honey. 
These helps are tested quantitative for 
mulas. A sample set is free but if you 
wish a number of copies to use in con 
tacting a number of bakers, American 
Honey Institute must of course charge 
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the cost price. For your information the 
following are listed: 

“Honey in the Bakeshop,” a 29-page 
booklet containing general suggestions on 
the use of honey in the bakeshop, six 
quantitative bread formulas, general in 
formation on honey butter and sponge 
cakes, five honey cake formulas, 11 honey 
cookie formulas with stock doughs, and 
special formulas for specialties like honey 
pecan rolls, steamed brown bread, date 
bars and fruit cakes. 

“Recipes by C. Camille Den Dooven,” 
10 bakers’ formulas containing honey- 
eakes, cookies, icings, fillings. Mr. Den 
Dooven is Direetor of Food Laboratories, 
H. A. Johnson Company, and is an out 
standing authority among bakers on items 
that really bring sales. 

All of the recipes in “Honey in the 
Bakeshop,” have been approved by Paul 
S. Richards, Technical Baker on the staff 
of Bakers’ Helper. Bakers’ Helper is one 
of the best known bakery trade journals. 
All beekeepers will be interested in the 
latest revision of Paul S. Richard’s book 
under title, “Cakes for Bakers.” 

This edition was published by Bakers’ 
Helper Company, Chicago, March, 1932. 
Chapter XIII of this book is devoted en 
tirely to the use of honey in cakes and 
cookies. This chapter begins on page 417 
and runs to page 432. Some of the formu 
las for these cakes were taken from Amer 
ican Honey Institute material. This is 
the first time that a technical baker has 
devoted an entire chapter on the use of 
honey in baked items. Don’t you think it 
would build confidence in you by your 
local baker if you told him of this chapter 
and that a man with the rating of Paul 8. 
Richards approved of the formulas in 
“Honey in the Bakeshop,” as published by 
American Honey Institute? 

Widespread Interest Among Bakers in 

Honey 

Your bakers may also be interested in 
knowing that the following companies 
and bakery trade journals have included 
and suggested honey formulas either in 
their leaflets or journals: 

“Dollars in Doughnuts,” by Proctor & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, This 
contains two formulas—one a doughnut 
using honey and the other a glaze for 
doughnuts also containing honey. Bakers’ 
Helper, contains in at least every third 
edition some honey formula. This is a 

(Continued on page 243.) 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 








Beginners will be interested in a study 
of the activities of the bees at the en- 
trances of the hives on the first warm 
days this month. If the colony is strong, 
many bees will be seen going in and out 
in a businesslike manner. Some returning 


bees will be seen with little balls of pol-- 


len on their legs as they run into the hive. 
This pollen varies in color, depending 
upon the source. The enthusiastic begin- 
ner will not be satisfied until he learns 
the source of the different-colored pollen 
by following the bees to the field and ob- 
serving them as they gather pollen from 
the flowers and make up these little balls 
which they fasten to their legs. 

Some of the returning bees which ap- 
pear to be heavy-laden may be water car- 
riers. Bees need large quantities of water 
at this season in the elaboration of food 
for their young. Other heavy-laden bees 
may have loads of nectar fresh from the 
flowers. Enthusiastic beginners learn the 
source of this nectar by watching the 
bees at work on the flowers, observing 
whether they are thrusting their tongues 
into the nectaries or simply picking off 
pollen from the stamens. When the 
source has been discovered, it is interest- 
ing to take a comb out of the brood- 
chamber and taste some of the thin, wa- 
tery nectar that has just been deposited 
in some of the open cells, thus learning 
to distinguish nectar and honey from dif- 
ferent sources by taste. 


Opening the Hive 

In the South, hives can be opened on 
any warm day this month when the bees 
are working well. In the North, it is well 
to wait until fruit bloom appears before 
doing this unless it is necessary. Begin- 
ners should take precautions against be- 
ing stung by wearing a good bee-veil and 
using the smoker properly. It is thus pos- 
sible to handle bees in such a manner 
that the operator seldom receives a sting. 
Before taking off the cover it is usually 
advisable to give a few puffs of smoke 
from the bee-smoker at the entrance, but 
only enough to subdue the guards. This 
is not necessary when the bees are finding 
plenty of nectar in the flowers for they 
are then so busy that they pay little at- 
tention to the operator. To remove the 
cover, first pry up one corner about one- 





eighth of an inch, being careful not to 
let any bees out, then blow in a few puffs 
of smoke to drive them back. An adja- 
cent corner should then be lifted in the 
same way and the bees driven back as be- 
fore, after which the cover may be gently 
lifted with one hand while a few light 
puffs of smoke are blown over the tops of 
the frames with the other. All movements 
should be deliberate since the bees resent 
quick motions, and care should be taken 
not to jar the hive or otherwise irritate 
the bees. Beginners are inclined to use 
too much smoke which causes the bees to 
run about on the comb. Only enough 
smoke should be used to keep them down 
between the combs. If rows of bees are 
seen with their heads at the upper edge 
of the top-bar watching the operator, they 
should be driven back since otherwise a 
dozen or more may suddenly attack. 
Before taking out the first frame, the 
entire set of combs should be shoved to- 
ward the opposite side of the hive (pro 
vided, of course, the combs are self 
spacing) by using the hive tool as a pry 
between the first comb and the side of 
the hive. This provides room for taking 
out the first comb. It may then be pric” 
loose from the second frame and carefully 
lifted straight up, being careful not to 
erush any bees or roll them between the 
combs. If this can not be done with the 
first frame, the second, third, or fourth 
frame may be taken out first. The first 
comb taken out can then be carefully 
stood on end at the far side of the hive, 
or, better still, placed in an empty hive 
or box made to hold one or two empty 
combs. The second comb can then be 
taken out readily, and, if a careful ex- 
amination is to be made, it is well to 
place it in the empty hive or box with 
the first one in order to leave still more 
room for examining the remaining combs. 
In some cases it is possible to handle all 
the remaining combs, if desirable, with 
out additional smoke, but in most cases 
it is well to give a few puffs of smoke 
over the tops of the frames after each 
comb has been handled. 
Revealing Household Affairs of the Hive 
By examining a comb taken from the 
middle of the hive, it is possible to see 
many interesting things. In the upper cor- 
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ners there are usually patches of sealed 
honey, while in the middle of the comb 
there may be a large area of sealed brood. 
Note the difference in the appearance of 
the cappings over the brood and those 
over the honey. To make sure in each case, 
a few cappings can be torn off to reveal 
the young bees in the cells or the honey, 
as the case may be. Immediately below 
the sealed honey in the upper portion of 
the combs there may be a few rows of 
cells containing recently gathered nectar, 
or new honey. At the outer margin of that 
portion containing brood there is usually 
a row or two of cells containing pollen 
tightly packed in place. Sometimes a 
great variety of colors of pollen will be 
seen. In the middle of the area of sealed 
brood young bees may be seen emerging 
from the cells. 

At the outer margin of the area of 
sealed brood in the first open cells, full- 
grown larvae may be found. The pearly- 
white color of these larvae is characteris- 
tic of healthy brood. Beyond the full- 
grown larvae toward the outer edge of 
the comb, still smaller larvae will be 
found. By holding the comb so that the 
sun will shine down into the cells and 
looking carefully, even the smallest of 
the larvae may be seen. Beyond the small- 
est larvae, eggs will be seen attached to 
the base of the cells. It is difficult at 
first to see the eggs and the smallest lar- 
vae, but turning the comb to the light 
until it strikes the base of the cells brings 
them to view. 

Later, when many young bees emerge 
from the middle of the combs, the ar- 
rangement of the brood is in reverse or- 
der, the emerging bees being in the outer 
margin and the eggs and smaller larvae 
being in the central portion of the comb. 
Later in the season when brood-rearing 
is carried on more extensively, the brood 
in an entire frame may be sealed while 
another may contain only eggs and small 
larvae, the concentric circles of the ear- 
lier brood-rearing period having disap- 
peared. 

By looking at the open cells, it will be 
noted that little patches of comb, usually 
in the lower corners of the frames, have 
cells of greater diameter. This is drone 
comb. These larger cells (about four to 
the inch) are the ones in which drones 
are reared, while the smaller cells (about 
five to the inch) are the ones in which 
workers are reared. In the South, drone 
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brood can usually be found in any strong 
colony at this time, but in the North, this 
does not occur until later. 

Beginners are usually interested in find- 
ing the queen. This can be done by care- 
fully looking for her on both sides of the 
first and second combs as they are taken 
from the hive and placed in the box, then 
the remaining combs can be examined un- 
til she is found. As each comb is lifted 
from the hive, it is well to glance first at 
the next comb in the hive to see if she is 
there before turning the comb in the hand 
to examine the other side. If the bees are 
of gentle strain, any beginner should be 
able to find the queen and watch her as 
she goes on with her work. 

In the South, colonies may prepare to 
swarm this month. In preparation for 
this, they build several queen cells. These 
are entirely different from either worker 
cells or drone cells, being in a vertical 
position instead of horizontal. A com- 
pleted queen cell somewhat resembles a 
peanut shell. Queen cells are usually lo- 
eated along the lower edge of the comb. 

Care Needed in April 

April in the South and May in the 
North is the critical time in building up 
to full strength for the honey harvest. In 
order to have profitable colonies when 
the honey harvest comes, the number of 
bees in the colony must be increased at 
least fivefold. To rear this great army of 
workers requires an enormous amount of 
honey, pollen, and water. In most locali- 
ties, the bees are able to gather an abun- 
dance of pollen and water, but in many 
cases not enough honey. It is, therefore, 
extremely important to make sure that 
there is at all times at least 10 to 15 
pounds of honey or its equivalent in sugar 
syrup in the hives in order to insure suf- 
ficient food for building up. 

Colonies that are under strength (oc- 
cupying only three or four spaces between 
the combs this month) can be brought up 
to full strength by adding a two-pound 
package of bees (without queen) from the 
South, six or eight weeks prior to the bee- 
ginning of the honey harvest. In much of 
the North this means the latter part of 
this month, but in many localities in the 
South, weak colonies should be thus 
strengthened or united now. 

In many southern localities, an upper 
story of empty combs or frames of foun- 
dation, should be placed on each hive this 
month to give room for incoming nectar. 
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Detecting Brood Diseases 
Question.—How can one tell when there is 
foulbrood in a colony of bees!—Wm. L. Norman, 
Louisiana. 


Answer.—The are de- 
tected by taking each comb out of the 
brood-chamber, and examining the brood 
to see if it is normal in appearance. In the 
case of American foulbrood, the operator 
notes the appearance of the cappings over 
the sealed brood. If they are discolored, 
sunken, or perforated, he investigates 
further to see if the trouble is American 
foulbrood. In the ease of European foul- 
brood, the operator examines the unsealed 
larvae, noting carefully their color. If 
any are found that are discolored having 
a gray, yellow, or slate color, he suspects 
European foulbrood. American foulbrood 
ean be detected even after the bees have 
died, since the remains of the dead larvae 
and pupae are left in the cells. Combs 
colonies which contained 
American foulbrood usually present a 
somewhat ragged appearance, the capped 
cells being sunken and perforated. By 
holding the comb in a position to permit 
the light to shine directly into the open 
cells, then tipping the top of the comb to- 
ward the eyes, one can readily see the 
dark-colored seales on the lower cell wall. 
In the case of dead colonies, nearly every 
cell in some combs will be found to have 
the dark-colored scale on the lower side. 
European foulbrood can not be detected 
in this way during the winter or in the 
case of dead colonies, but American foul 
brood is thus easily detected. When such 
combs found from dead colonies or 
very weak colonies, the combs should be 
burned immediately since each of these 
unbelievable 


brood diseases 


from dead 


are 


scales contains an almost 


number of spores which cause the disease 
if enough of them get into the larval food 
of a healthy colony. 


Utilizing Honey Partly Granulated in the Comb 

Question.—I delayed extracting my honey un 
til December, then found most of it partly gran 
ulated in the combs so that scarcely half can 
be extracted. Can I use these combs of honey 
to feed the bees early in the spring to build up 
the colonies? That part of the honey which 
comes out of the combs when run through the 
extractor appears to be much superior in qual 
ity compared with honey of other years when 
there were no crystals in the comb. What is the 
reason for this?—-Wm. F. Haas, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—In your locality, the bees 
should be able to use most of the partly 
erystallized honey. They may waste some 


of the crystals by dropping them on the 
floor of the hive, but sometimes even 
these are recovered later, especially if 
moisture condenses on the bottom-board 
to dissolve them. The superior quality of 
the honey this year compared with othe: 
years may be general in your locality. The 
quality of honey varies greatly according 
to the season, sometimes being of much 
better quality than others. Another pos 
sible explanation is the fact that the 
liquid portion left when honey granulates 
is chiefly levulose, which is much sweeter 
than dextrose, the crystallized portion, 
and also sweeter than the liquid honey 
before crystallization took place. 
Bleaching Beeswax 

Question.—-How can I bleach beeswax white 
so I can make white beeswax candles!—S 
Scott, Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—You can bleach beeswax, 
making it almost white by slicing it into 
fine shavings, then exposing the shavings 
to the light of the sun. The yellow color 
will quickly bleach out. The same thing is 
true for thin cakes of wax, provided they 
are left exposed to the sunlight long 
enough. 

Hiving Package Bees on Extracting Combs 

Question.—Can I start package bees o 
combs that are rough from the uncapping knife ‘ 
They are clean and not sagged. Also I have 
some combs which the bees had no chance to 
clean after the honey was extracted. Can I uss 


these for package bees’—-Harry Engstrom, I['li 
nois. 

Answer.—The uneven surface of these 
combs does not in any way interfere with 
their use for package bees. When the bees 
rear brood in these combs, they will cut 
down the walls of any cells that are too 
deep and build up any that are too shal 
low to make them the proper depth fo: 
brood. The combs that were not cleaned 
after extracting can also be used for pack 
age bees. The bees will quickly clean up 
all the honey still adhering to them. 

Honey Deteriorated by Absorbing Moisture 

Question.—I stored some extracted honey 
containers that were not sealed tight, and now 
I find several inches of honey on top as thin 
as water. What is the cause of this and how 
can I prevent it?!—Lowell Sloat, Indiana 


The honey has evidently al 
sorbed enough moisture on its upper su 


Answer. 


face to become thin. This could have been 
prevented by sealing it in ordinary 60 
pound cans. As _ the becomes 
warmer, the thin honey in the upper por 
tion of the containers will begin to fer 


weather 
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ment unless you do something to prevent 
this. It will be well to pour off that por 
tion which is quite thin in that it 
shall not be mixed with the heavier honey 


order 
below. It will then probably be necessary 
to heat it before the 
warm enough to bring on 


weather becomes 
fermentation. 
By heating it to about 140°, fermentation 
will be prevented, or stopped if it has al 
eady started. 

Method of Cleaning Moldy Combs 

Question.—How can one clean combs that are 
moldy? Would it do to wash them in lye water? 

Rev. W. P. Rilling, Ohio. 

Answer.—The best and most practical 
way to clean moldy combs is to give them 
to a strong colony of bees. By placing a 
super of such combs on a hive containing 
May or June, 
quickly thoroughly 
cleaned, It is not necessary nor advisable 


a strong colony in early 


they will be and 
to try to wash the combs in any kind of 
the 


to make sure 


solution to remove mold. It is, of 


course, necessary that such 
combs do not contain any American foul 
brood. 
Honey Bursts Through Cappings 
Question.—What causes honey in the comb to 
break the cappings? The honey then seems to 
run out. I have several colonies in which this 
is taking place. The bees are wintered in the 
cellar, the temperature of the cellar being from 
40° to 44°.—Francis Siegler, Wisconsin. 


Answer.—This peculiar action of the 
honey is brought about either by the ab 
sorption of water or by fermentation, usu 
ally both. Even when capped, honey is 
able to absorb some moisture through the 
porous cappings, enough to cause it to ex 
pand and burst the cappings. In many 
then takes place, 
causing the honey to bubble and run out. 


cases, fermentation 
Evidently either your cellar is damp 01 
the air within is stagnant, so that mois 
the hive. This 
condition can be prevented to a large ex 


ture is not earried out of 
tent by opening windows when the weath 
er is suitable, allowing currents of air to 
pass through to carry out moisture. A lit 
tle movement of the air in the cellar will 
out at of the moisture 
that accumulates within the hive. 


carry least some 


Increase from Package Bees 
Question.—If I buy a three-pound package 
of bees together with a queen early this spring, 
could the colony be increased to two during 
the summer and fall?—-H. R. Holmes, Michigan. 


Answer.—A_ three-pound package of 
bees installed the middle of April should 
build up to full strength by the middle of 
June, ready to store surplus honey. It 
would then be strong enough to divide 
into two colonies, and both divisions built 
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up for winter. In fact, during a good sea- 
son one such colony could be increased to 
five or six and all of them built up to full 
strength for winter. However, this would 
be postponing the operation of the bees 
for honey until the following year, since 
colonies can not be thus divided and at 
the same time store a good crop of surplus 


honey. It would be much better to produce 


all the honey possible this year, then make 


increase by purchasing more package bees 
next spring, or, better still, purchase as 
many packages this spring as you expect 
to operate, and thus secure a crop of hon 
ey during the first season. In some loeali- 
ties it is possible to divide the colonies 
after the 
early in 


main honey harvest, usually 


locality, and 
build up both divisions strong enough for 


August in your 


winter. However, package bees are now 
so inexpensive that it would certainly be 
more profitable to make increase by means 
of package bees instead of dividing the 
colonies. 

Feeding Honey in Unfinished Sections to 

Package Bees 

Question.—-I have quite a number of supers 
filled with section honey that is not capped al- 
though well filled and not granulated. I expect 
to install my package bees on frames of founda- 
tion. Could I feed this section honey to the 
package bees instead of sugar syrup? Would the 
bees build up as fast as with syrup, or would 
it be best to extract the honey and mix it with 
water /—-Frank E. Nease, Illinois 
The should 
build up as rapidly on honey from the un 


Answer. package bees 
finished sections as if fed on sugar syrup. 
Under some conditions they would build 
up even more rapidly on honey than on 
The 


immediately 


syrup. section honey should not be 
after the 


bees; honey or syrup should be fed until 


given installing 
the bees start rearing brood in the newly 
built the 
which the supers containing the unfinished 
sections can be given. Otherwise, the bees 
would be inelined to their 
brood nest in the sections. When a super 


combs in brood-chamber, after 


establish 


of unfinished sections is given, it may be 
well to put on a even 
though the queen is well established in 


queen-excluder, 


the brood-chamber, to make sure that she 
shall not the little 
nectar and pollen are there 
would be no advantage in extracting the 


enter sections. If a 


available, 


honey, thinning it with water, and feeding 
it to the bees. In cases of a dearth of nee- 
tar and pollen, the bees might build up 
a little faster if fed syrup or thin honey, 
but ordinarily, this should not be neces- 
sary. 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month mesa 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them, 


TRY WIXSON’S HONEY, Dundee, New York. 


AMBER extracted, 60's, 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


CHOICE ~ Michigan clover honey, 1 new 60 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


case or ton. E. S 


CHOICE clover and amber honey, ‘in 5, 10 
60-lb. tin. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 








CLOV ER honey, in new 60-lIb. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


cans. 
Lewis 


60's, or 





FOR SALE—Basswood honey in 
pails. Cc. 8S. Watts, Exeland, Wis. é an 
FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
WHITE clover, amber, buckwheat honey in 


new 60-lb. tins. Lee Gable, Romulus, N. Y. _ 
CHOICE clover honey in 60's, case, $6.00. 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich. 








~ basswood, buckwheat and mixed 
Lesser, Fayetteville, 


OLOVER, 
extracted and comb. F. W. 
N. Y. 


buckwheat in 





NEW crop clover, also new 
60's and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N. Y. - 

EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color, 


extra white; satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald- 
win, Cecil, Ohio. 


_ CLOVER-BASSWOOD blended honey in si 


ties, very reasonable, Leland Farnsworth, Day 
son, Mich. 

WHITE clover honey, new sixty-lb. cans 
lb. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ott 
ville, Ohio, — 

FOR SAL E— -Amber honey in 60-lb. cans at 
reduced prices to close out. Geo. M. Sowarhy 
Cato, N. 

FINE white extracted honey in 60's and 
5-lb. pails at reduced prices. Wilbur Green, la 
Grange, Ind. 

ORANGE blossom honey, white, heavy-bodied 
in new sixties. Sample, 15c. A. W. Nation: 
Donna, Texas. 

TUPELO honey; will not granulate. Shipped 


in any quantity. Anthony Bros.’ 


Apalachicola, Fla. 


- HOWDY’S HONEY—Offers — 
extra heavy fancy white comb. 
Ithaca, _Michigan. 


RASPBERRY and milkweed 
Price to comply with the times. 
Boyne Falls, Mich. 


Honey (: 


wanted on some 
Howard Potte: 





extracted hone 
Hubbard Bros 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


GLOVER HONEY—White, light amber, am- 
ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J. Bal- 
dridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


FANCY buckwheat comb $1.95 per case 
No. 1, $1.65; in six-case carriers. Edge Water 
Apiaries, Phelps, N. 


WHITE 
cans, by case, 4%c; 
& Son, Theresa, N. 


“New 60-Ib. 
A. A, French 


clover-basswood honey. 
by ton, 4%c. 
= 





MICHIGAN white clover-basswood honey of 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans. Orval W. Dil 
ley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


FINE clover extracted honey, 
load, at right prices; also mild amber. 
Scott, La Grange, Ind. 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 


case or car 
Ross B. 














ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. _ 

~ GLOVER honey, choice, ripe ened on bees 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J. 


Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


“FINE-FL AVORED clover-basswood extracted 
honey at 5c per pound in new sixty-pound cans. 
Walter A. Wood, Naples, N A ’ ; 

WHITE clover honey, extracted, comb, 
and chunk. Sample, 1 Ib., 15c; no stamps. F 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


“FOR SALE—Five tons fancy comb honey, 
wrapped and unwrapped, $2.25 per case, at our 
_ Quantity lots, 10 per cent discount. N. 
. Querin & Son, Rt. 4, Bellevue, Ohio. 





excellent quality clo- 
$TOLLER'S honey, comb, cut 

comb and extracted. 
White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries, 
Latty, Ohio. 








100 ASES of nice amber heartsease ex- 
tracted honey, $3.75 per hundred in 5-case lots 
or more. John Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr 


EXTRA fancy white comb, $2.75 75; fancy 


$2.50; No. $2.25; fancy amber or buckwheat 
$2.00: No. 1, $1.50; clover extracted, 5% 
amber, 5c; paren, 4%c. C. B. Howard 


Geneva, N N. 


NEW Y YORK Sts State comb a and extracted honey 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all siz 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY—We sell the best. Combs in carrie: 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light an 
ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huro: 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be withou' 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pri 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


WE OFFER—No. 1 extracted Wisconsin hon. 
ey, f. o. b. Menomonie, Wis., in new sixty-pound 
cans, two to the case, 5c a pound. Five cases 
or more, 4%c a pound. Large lots, 4c a pound 
M. ©. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala 
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AMBER honey in barrels. Sample, 6c. Peter SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15c; ten for 
W Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida $1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
MICHIGAN clover honey, new cans and FOR SALE—Compressed wax “queen cells, 
ises. Write us your needs. E. D. Townsend & $2.00 per thousand, prepaid. Wood cell cups, 
Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 50c per hundred prepaid. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
WILD red raspberry, clover, basswood white Houma, Louisiana. — 
ymb, unexcelled ; 24 sections, extra fancy, I'LL manufacture your wax into Rietsche 
$2.50; faney, $2.15; No. 1, $1.85; No. 2, $1.50. | medium brood foundation at 2c per sheet on 
L.. S. Griggs, it Avon St., Flint, Mich | 15 Ibs. or more. I have the agency for the 


WE offer as per latest circulars our finest 
grades of pure maple syrup, maple cream, maple 
igar, honey maple table syrup and honey at 
the lowest possible prices ever quoted. Write 
for it now. The money changers and grabbers 
out. Let’s get back to normalcy. Write 
Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio, U. S. A 

TMA OLA een 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


ire 





og 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 


vith the sellers. 

WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 
quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
ind trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 229 Wal 


nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-Ib. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 

SOLD out of extracted honey, we are, and 
have nice business worked up. Maybe we could 


buy your honey (case or carload) to fill orders 
f price be we could make a little profit. 
Mail small sample, quote lowest cash price de 
livered to Sherfick Farms, Shoals, Indiana. 


Melezitose honey. A type of hon 
the bees from an exudation on 
which crystal 

days after stor 


so 





~ WANTED 
ey gathered by 
crub pine or Douglas fir trees, 
lizes in the comb within a few 





age. For further particulars, write Digestive 
Ferments Company, 920 Henry St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
HOTHPNNNDETN ON NTON AANA TEENA THOUTLULELLLL ELLER LCL CL 
FOR SALE 
INCREASE honey crop two-fifths. Lhomme 


dieu, Colo, Iowa. 


ideal smoker fuel, 
Stewart, Newport, 


FOR S ALE 
per 100 pounds. L. 


Sumac cones, 
$1 R 
Ind. 





FOR SALE—Like new Simplicity extractor 
pump, tank and boiler. Want a four-frame Root 
Ed. Stewart, Bad Axe, Mich. 

BEST quality bee supplies. attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation. Note these 
new low prices on 100-lb. lots; medium brood, 
35c; thin section, 43c. Also wired foundation. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co,, Almont, 
Mich. 











Rietsche foundation presses at $14.63 and up 
John Stegedirk, Hubbard, Iowa. 


BARGAIN L IST—Every item in good, usable 
condition. Priced to sell quickly. Reason for 
selling, no longer listed in our catalog. Brushes, 
cartons, glass jars, lithographed pails, smokers, 
veils, box seats, feeders, section presses, ship 
ping cases, foundation, queen cages, etc. Write 
for free list. G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 


WA " HNN SC 


BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 





METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 
DAL) UUSUUUEOD ONL ENTOAT EEN HAT 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WHOLE colonies of bees, 
sales in these columns, 
teed free from disease, 





wi 





if advertised for 
must either be guaran 
or, if not so guaran 


teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 


QUEENS—Very best Italians, 50c. Package 
bees at competitive prices. Trade for white 
honey. Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, 
El Dorado, Ark. 


EIGHT strong colonies Italian bees in new 
10-frame Root hives with food-chamber. Guar- 
anteed free from disease. E. J. Messerich, 150 
McLean Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


PURE bred Italian bees and queens, 
3 lb. packages with untested laying 
for spring delivery. Service, safe delivery, 
plete satisfaction. Write your needs. 
Apiaries, Sandwich, Ill. 


100 COLONIES Carniolan bees for sale. ten 
frame hives, modern equipment, the best ob 
tainable. Guaranteed no disease. All queens 
reared from imported stock. Leslie Lawrence, 
Box 145, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 
workers and gentle to handle. Safe arrival and 





2 and 
queens, 
com- 
Honey Bee 


satisfaction guaranteed. Select, tested, $1.50; 
tested, $1.00; untested, about May, 50c. D. T. 
2, Randleman, N. 


Gaster, Rt. 


A WINNING COMBINATION pounds 
Hollopeter’s Hustling northern Italians with 
queen, express, $2.50; prepaid mail third zone 
inclusive, $2.75, May delivery. Untested queen 
60c; six. $3.00. J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 
White Pine Bee Farms. 





2% 


WESTERN headquarters for package bees 
and Italian queens. 100 two-pound packages 
with select young laying queens, $1.20 each; 
three-pound, $1.60 each. Most northern breeder 
in the West. Less express charges. Free circu- 
lar. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and bees for 1 1933— 
ones that are guaranteed to please you. One 
two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 
more, $1.75 each. Queens, 60c each; $7.00 per 
dozen. Safe arrival, health certificate with each 
package. E. F, Day, Honoraville, Ala, 
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25 COLONIES bees 10-frame hives, in good 
condition guaranteed J A. Graves, 


Health 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y 

GENUINE Caucasian queens, ready April 10 
Tntested 1 to 10. 606¢ each 11 to 100 
each. Pure mating, safe arrival, satisfaction 
Lewis & T Bee Co., Greenville, Ala 


HOR SALE 
fit for small 
from disease 
Write Box 8, 
Medina, Ohio. 


EXTRA yellow Italian queens, health certifi 
satisfaction insured. Over 15 years a 
breeder. Prices 1 to 11, each, 70« 12 to 23 
60¢c: 24 to 36, 50« over 36 fOc. Tested. $1 
each. Hazel V tjonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 2 
N.C 


re 


lery 
with out 
Guaranteed free 
Mansfield, Ohio 
in Bee Culture 


Fifteen colonies bees 
scale production 
Located near 


care Gleanings 


eate and 


PACKAGE BEES and queens. Three-pound 
packages with queens, 1 to 24, $2.50; 25 to 49 
$2.25: two-pound packages, 1 to 24, $2.00; 25 
to 49 $1.75 Golden and t-handed Italian 
queens, 1 to 24, 60c. Le » overweight packages 

sfaction gua Valley Bee & 


and sat 
Honey Co Weslaco 


PACKAGI 
Italians Lower prices 
package with queen, 5 to 
pound package without 
Three-pound package 
$1.75 each. All shipments 
Safe arrival guaranteed 
with every shipment. Little 
Texas 

APIARY 
brood and 


2-Ib 





Three-banded 

Two-pound 
Two 
$1.00 
5 to 

by 
cer 
Api 


bees and queens 
for 1933 


100. $1.2 


to 


5 each 
queen 5 100 
with queen 

are made 


Health 


River 


each 
100 
express 
tificate 
sries 
THE 
with 
press or parcel p 
$1.60 t-lb. package two with 
$2.50 4-lb. package, two combs, with 
$3.00. Queenless package, deduct 50¢ from above 


tox 83, Gause 


NORMA ROY 
comb 
ost 


bees 


ex 


Italian 
honey by 


with 


queen on 
package 


combs 


queen 
queen 
queen 


price. Safe arrival guaranteed. State certificate 
of inspection with shipment All loss immedi 
ately replaced. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La 
GOOD queens and package bees Young, pure 
three-banded Italians. bred for honev-gathering 


ability. 2-lb. packages with queens, $2.00 each 


6, $1.90 each: 15 or more, $1.75 each: 3 Ibs 
$2.50 each; 6, $2.40 each; 15 or more, $2.25 
each. Packages without queens, 60¢ each less 
Select young laying queens, 65¢ each 10. 60 
each; 25 or more, 50c each. Accredited by the 
Alabama Department of Agriculture H Cc 
Short, Pitzpatrick, Ala 

MAYEUX BEE FARM Italian bees and 


All packages shipped 


queens for spring delivery 


with comb of brood and honey. 2-lb. bees with 
queen, $1.50 per pke 3-lb. bees with queen 
$2.00 per pke t-lb. bees with queen, $2.50 per 
pkg 2 3- or 4-lb. packages with two-comb 
brood, add 25¢ per package. Health certificate 
furnished with each shipment Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Mayeux Bee Farm, Alex, L. Mayeux 
Prop., Hamburg, La 

I AM associated with several well known 
package shippers in the Gulf states and am 
prepared to offer you large, half-pound over 
size packages at very low prices Listen to 
these prices Two pound combless packages 
with queens for only $1.40 each. Three-pound 
size for only $1.70 each. 3-lb. queenless pack 
age for $1.30 each. Everything guaranteed sat 
isfactory. Kindly enclose postal money order 
with your order. E. D. Townsend, Northstar 


Michigan 
mit 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED beekeeper wants work. C 
Haskins, Mauston, Wis 

EXPERIENCED young man desires work 
with beekeeper. R. L. Marsh, Ronda, N. C 


N 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable 





man with some exper 
ence to help in my bee business. Season starts 
May 1. Board and room furnished. H. B. Galt 


Romulus, N 


FOR SALE—SHRUBS, TREES 


BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25¢. New te ><] 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 


smith, Galena, Kansas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED Full colonies of bees. State price 
R. D. Baker, 3228 N. Neenah Ave., Chicago, I!) 


EXCH ANGE Hotpoint electric range or May 


tag washer for supplies Robert Peach, Arli: 
ton Heights, Ill. 

WILL buy several hundred colonies bees if 
priced right Distance immaterial Edward 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

WANTED Mill for thin section foundat 
Must be in good shape Also one 12-inch or 14 
inch brood mill. W. F. Abbott, Exeter, Ont 

WANTED 100 10-frame colonies of bee t 
western Ohio with locations must be prices 
right and free of disease. Box 5, Gleanings 


Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio 


BEES WANTED Will buy 50 to 100 colo 
nies of bees in standard ten-frame hives. Must 
be clean. Or will consider an entire apiary and 


fixtures. Quote lowest cash immediate 


F. J. Jones, Sauquoit, N. ¥ 
_— - af. 
WANTED 
I have 
allow 


price 


Package bees to work on shar 
full equipment up to 150 packages. Will 

50 per cent of honey from extractor. I car 

also operate 200 colonies on 50 per cent basis 


if within 100 miles of Defiance, Ohio. A No. 1 
reference. Fred W. Reineke, Defiance, Ohio 
nme MT a TT 


Imperial Italian Queens---Bees 


(A leather-colored strain.) 
Untested queens (any time), 50c each. My 
queens and bees have been used and favorably 
recommended by Mr. M. J. Deyell, Medina, O 
and other nationally known beekeeping authori 
ties. Ask for my latest catalog and prices. 


H. E. COFFEY, Whitsett, Texas. 





Mountain Gray Caucasian 
Queens and Bees 


**Headquarters for fine Caucasian Stock.’’ 
Prices lower but quality better. 


The products of bees do not justify high 
prices any more. We are booking orders wit! 
out deposit for April and May delivery: Ur 
tested queens, 1 to 5, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.0/ 
13 to 49, 65c; 50 or more, 60c; tested, $1.5 
select tested, $2.50. 2-lb. packages with queen 
1 to 5, $2.75; 6 to 24, $2.50: 25 or mor 
$2.25. Larger packages, add 60c per Ib. 2-frame 
nuclei, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.00. Honest and fair 


dealing plus quality Caucasians prompted cu 
tomers to send to us in 1932 by far the large 
volume of business in our career. No diseas¢ 
pure matings and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 235.) 
magazine going to more than 20,000 bak 
ers weekly. Bakers’ Weekly, another bak 
er’s journal, frequently 
formulas in columns. Southwestern 
Baker, a bakers’ publication in Texas, 
recommended all of the honeys formulas 
Den Dooven. Canadian Baker & Con- 
feectioner, frequently honey 
bread, cake, and cookie formulas. Day 
light for Bakers, Jiffy Wit, the Baker, 
Bakery Engineers News Sheet, and other 
house organs have included honey formu- 
las in their pages sometime or other dur- 
ing the past year. 

I bring in these references just to show 
you how widespread this matter of sug- 
gesting the use of honey in the bakeshop is 
getting to be. Isn’t it too bad if beekeep- 
ers fail to push the use of honey in our 
local bakeshops? Go after your local bak- 
ers and see that they have plenty of honey 
formulas given to them. When preparation 
for the 1933 National Honey Week gets 
under way, won’t you see that your local 
hakeshops have honey exhibits with hon- 
ey bakery specialties? See, too, that every 
time your baker puts in a special window 

(Continued on page 244.) 


Results: Not Excuses 


The few cents saved on a package of bees or 
a queen can not take the place of results secured 
from the best packages. Buy Cutts’ packages 
and get Results, Not Excuses. Produce more hon- 
ey at lower cost this year and sell it by boost- 
ing the American Honey Institute. Our apiaries 
Certified and Accredited by State Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, 

Two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 
more, $1.75 each; three-pound package with 
queen, $2.50; 10 or more, $2.25 each. Untested 
queens, 65c each; $7.50 dozen. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and complete price list. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


TEXAS BRED BEES 
AND QUEENS 


For April, May and June shipment 


April, 1933 


suggests honey 


its 


by 
suggests 








Untested Italian Queens - 50c each 
Tested Italian Queens - $1.00 each 


2-lb. pkg. Bees & Queens, 2.50 each 
3-lb. pkz. Bees & Queens, 2.75 each 


The A. |. Root Co. of Texas 
P. O. Box 765 
537 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas 
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3-banded Italian —_ 


3 Ib. packages without queen, $1.60 each: 
with queen, $2.00 each. I ship 25 per cent over- 
weight to take up shrinkage. Queens, 40c each. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Georgia 





PALMETTO QUEENS AND BEES 


Quality-bred Italian Bees 
bound to please. 30 years’ 
quality and service to you 
40c each; six, $2.25 


and Queens are 
experience insures 
Queens, one to five, 
12, $4.30; twenty, $7.00. 
2-lb. packages of bees with queens, $2.00 each: 
3-lb. packages, 50c more than 2-Ilb. packages. 
Ten packages or more, 25c per package less. 
Full weight and satisfaction guaranteed. Add 
15% to Canadian orders. 


C. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 





Mott’s Northern-bred Italian Queens 
PRACTICALLY NON-SWARMING 


75e¢ 


each. Guaranteed purely 
queen, means tested in the 
breeders, $5.00, $3.00, 
$1.00. Ask for list 
tion guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich., U. S. A. 


THRIFTY BEES 


Accredited and Certified by Alabama Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


or free 
end. Fair to good 
$2.00. Virgins, 3 for 
with testimonials. Satisfac 


mated, 





2-lb. package with queen 1 CLS 
3-Ib. package with queen 2.25 
Untested queens, each 45 


Write for quantity prices. 


We breed only three-banded Italian bees. We 
ship overweight packages of young, THRIFTY 
bees that are guaranteed to please. Early ship- 
ments. Good service. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA‘ 





1933 ROY’S SPECIAL 


Golden and 3-banded Italian Bees and Queens, 
shipped on a standard Hoffman frame of: brood 
and honey; also ship combless packages if want- 
ed. Same price as comb packages. 


2-lb. packages with queen $1.75 
3-lb. packages with queen 2.25 
4-lb. packages with queen 2.60 
2-frame nucleus with queen 2.00 
3-frame nucleus with queen ee . 2.50 
Special orchard package or early builder: a 2- 


frame nucleus, 4 lbs. bees and queen, $3.00. 


Every package guaranteed. A health certifi 
cate with each shipment. Shipping season starts 
April 1. Prices F. O. B. shipping point. 10% 
down books order, balance at shipping date, 


Address 


WILLIE ROY, HESSMER, LA, 
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| FOOD DEPARTMENT 
|Continued from page 243.) 
that at least one honey item is included. 


I am thinking of the bakery windows 
made up for Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Hallowe’en, Mother’s Day, School Days, 
St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s. 
You know every baker takes advantage of 
the sales appeal holiday suggestions have. 
Why not have honey items included in 
these holiday suggestions? 

Every week such letters as these come. 

(Continued on page 246.) 


| QUEENS BY 
| RETURN MAIL 350¢ 
3 for $1.00 


7 = disease here—never has been. I ship in 
° ° ght cages on sugar syrup. All packages 15% 
Young Laying Italian Queens penne pe | 1 yy and queens. I 
4 ‘ aran' ueens to be purely mated. 
furnished before June 10 will come + a will get aan when you be Sam If —_ 
from our southern breeder in Ala- are losses, I assume them and give prompt re- 
hoon — or refund money. All packages F. 








Root Italian Queens 


Our famous northern-bred queens 
produced by Mel Pritchard at the 
Basswood Apiary will be available 
by June 10. 

Price, 75c each. Lower price 

in quantity 
Imported Stock 


Daughters of a queen secured re- 
cently from northern Italy will also 
be ready by June 10. We have some 
of these daughters in our apiaries. 
They are real queens that produce 
gentle, industrious bees. 


Price, $1.00 each, any quantity 








Price, 75c each 2-Ib. package bees with young queen, 1 to 10, 
Write for quantity prices. $1.50 each; 11 or more, $1.40 each. 





























3-Ilb. package bees with young queens 1 to 
MEDINA, OHIO John A. Norman, Ramer, Alabama 
i * t Nature 
standard and bred for honey productio: 
NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT Fully guaranteed to give satisfaction 
Select untested Italian queens.$0.50 
3-lb. package with queen.... 2.50 Send for our letter ‘‘ABOUT QUEENS.’’ 
It’s to the point and tells you what you 
Fifteen years’ experience os queen should expect of a real 
breeders, four with Mell Pritchard. Our 
aim, ‘‘Once a customer, always a cus 
tomer.’"’ 


2-lb. package with queen..... $2.00 
 f gf See 1.75 


URIAH APIARIES 


Alabama Apiaries 
MT. PLEASANT ALABAMA 

















The A. I. Root Company 10, $2.00 each; 11 or more, $1.75 each. 
————— URIAH QUEENS 
Queens and Package Bees ieee eonpiea * lemner te 
2-lb. package with queen.... 2.00 


BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 


























“Better Bred” Italian Queens & Bees 





Are now ready for immediate shipment. Our yards are in fine shape to supply any number 
of fine young bees and queens. Prices are in line with any reliable shipper 

Queens . : 1 to 10, 40c each; 10 to 100, 38c. 

2-lb. package ....1 to 5, $1.65; 10 to 25, $1.50; 25 to 100, $1.35. 

3-lb. package. . - .1 to 5. $2.15; 10 to 25; $2.00; 25 to 100, $1.80. 
We are offering a get-acquainted offer of 5 2-lb. packages at $6.75; also 5 3-lb. 


packages for $9.00. Our package contains a select ‘‘Better Bred’’ Queen raised in our own 
yards under my personal supervision. 


Calvert Apiaries, A. L. Webb, Calvert, Alabama 


( 

( 

( 

Do you help support the American Honey Institute? 
{ 
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Have You Figured 


The Cost of Your 
Folded Sections? 





The Round-bottom V-groove, folds square. 





Our Guarantee 


Perfect Dovetail of Root Sections. 


—Finest basswood lumber. 





—Sorted with greatest care. 
gr “I bought 4000 sections of you 


—Dried exactly right. and they were the best sections I 
—Planed and cut exactly. an6 over henge, and © have Sem 
keeping bees for over 50 years. I 
—Accurate and uniform thickness. | ¢gojgeq the 4000 and put the foun- 
—Expertly polished. ; dation in them just as I received 
them and DID NOT BREAK A 
SINGLE ONE. Now I want 8000 
—Round bottom V-grooved so this year.” A testimonial, and we 
wood bends without breaking. have a great many more. 


—Dovetailed perfectly. 














Are You Throwing Some of Your Profits Away in Broken Sections 
Before and after the Honey is Produced? 





BUY ROOT SECTIONS 


The cA. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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FOR SALE 


PURE ITALIAN BEES 


Red clover kind, 40c each, or $4.50 per dozen. 
1 lb. of bees with young queen $1.50 
2 lbs. of bees with young queen 2.00 
All charges paid to your postoffice in U. S. A 


GRAYDON BROS., GREENVILLE, ALA., Rt. 2. 
35 cents 


Queens 3 for $1 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
Order NORMAN BROS.” queens and 
They will prove to your satisfaction. When you 
realize how our 3-band Italian queens will help 


IN 





bees 


to increase your honey profits, you will want 
no other kind. We have spared neither labor 
nor expense to make them the best. Every 
queen guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and 
satisfaction. If not, return them, and we will 
replace or refund money 
2-lb. pkg. with select queen $1.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen 2.00 
All packages F. O. B. shipping point. We 


guarantee 
bees, 


state health certificate, full weight of 
light weight cages and safe arrival 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama 





ACCREDITED 
ees and Queens 


SMITH’S , 


Our prices are very low. Our Supe- 
rior quality bees and queens, plus 
our safe way in delivering them in 
perfect condition will be a big fac- 


tor in your success. We have not 
lost a single package in FIVE years. 
There must be a reason. WRITE for 
prices, guarantee and particulars. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
CALHOUN ALABAMA 








Special 2'4-lb. Pk%. Bees 
with Italian Queen 


We are again offering our special 
intermediate size package. It’s a 
dandy. We give liberal overweight. 
Shipped from the South before May 
10, and from Medina after May 10. 
Price, 1 to 4 packages, $2.85 each; 
5 or over, $2.75 each. Write for our 
free booklet. 
Bees.”’ 


The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


‘““Combless Package 


BEE CULTURE April, 193 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 244.) 

A chain bakery in Delaware writes: “W: 
intend in the very near future to market 
a new loaf of bread in which the sole 
sweetening will be pure honey. It is ow 
desire to use the best of ingredients in 
this new loaf, and inasmuch as our know! 
edge of honey is practically nil, we would 
appreciate any and all information you 
can give us about honey together with 
list of your members.” 

A beekeeper writes: “A baker to whom 
L have sold honey for several years has of 
late increased his purchases to the extent 
that where formerly he was using about 
60 pounds per month, he now requires a 
60-pound can a week. The baker has more 
demand for and I suspect 
this is due to the influence of the Honey 
Institute.” 


honey items 


Are you developing a honey market it 
your loeality by 
for Bakers” 
tute? 


Package Bees 


PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
APRIL ist TO MAY 14th 


using “Honey 


Helpings 


from American Honey Insti 





2-lb. packages with queens, $2.00 each l 
packages, $1.75 each. Three-pound packages 
with queens, $2.50 each 10 packages, $2.2 
each 

FOR SHIPMENT MAY 15 OR LATER 

2-lb. packages with queens, $1.50 each; 10 
packages $1.40 each. Three-pound packages 
with queens, $2.00 each; 10 packages, $1.9! 
each 

Light shipping cages, no disease, prompt 
shipment and satisfaction guaranteed 

The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO LOUISIANA 











Honey Getting 
Package Bees 


Our bees have been selected for honey 
gathering for a number of years, and are 
guaranteed to please, and are nearer to 
the East than any other shipper, which 
means lower express charges, and with 
three main line railways to ship on con- 
veniently, you are assured of less time 
in transportation. A young queen for 
each package. 


Price, 2-lb. pkg., $1.65, with queen. 


L. L. FEREBEE, Pineland, S. C. 
































“Master Bred” Italian Bees 
I inspect for in my district.’’—A. S. McLallen, Three-banded Leather-colored 
and bees have been bred for GENTLENESS and 
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‘I am very much pleased with your bees and 

Mo Italian 

HONEY PRODUCING qualities. Our foundation 

stock comes direct from Italy. Never again will ee en 

bees and queens be so cheap. 


ieens and recommend them to all the beemen 
For fifteen years ‘‘MASTER BRED’’ queens 
YET THEY COST NO MORE 


2-lb. package with queen $1.50 | 7 . . 
: | Are Accredited and Certified by Alabama State 
—— with queen 50 a | Department of Agriculture. This strain of bees 

oe Gus are the best honey gatherers as well as the best 


Write for prices in large quantities. winterers. Not a single hybrid colony of bees 
was found in my 29 yards by State Apiary In 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. spector who applauded me on my pure strain. 
GREENVILLE ALABAMA This is why I readily guarantee all queens 


mated pure and prove good. I also guarantee my 
queens not to supersede soon after receiving. 1 














_ know how to rear them the right way. 
; jo ’ 2-Ib. packages bees including young laying 
’ G t R i SEN 6 uhh bte-ar'n. 6. a) cen ak wh ee ne Ok $2.00 
I e unning Ss ees 21/.-Ib. packages bees including young 
iN in Dt hitdetihawe tik ee wake e 2.25 
‘| And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy laying q 
3-lb. package bees including young laying 
PACKAGES and NUCLEI queen ... peeceeesenesas 50 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 10 packages, either size.........25c less each 


gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


PARCEL POST, POSTAGE PAID, 
50c additional per package. 

















' 

le 

' 

’ 

’ 

a 

N 

' 

J 

’ 

' 

Hq Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon QUEENS 

| ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES Select (one grade oniy), one, 65c; ten or more, 
‘| RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 50c each. Tested, last fall rearing, $1.00. No 
; quantity. charge for clipping. 

; Apiary accredited and certified by Ala- | Shipments on the day you name. Health cer 
N bama Department of Agriculture. | tificate and all necessary papers accompany 
H Por Quick Service, | shipment. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 
Hl DAVID RUNNING teed. 

| Filion, Mich., or Sumterville, Alabama. . 

is Sasccscacaes rr JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 








»-.. RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES ... 


QUALITY — SERVICE — SATISFACTION 
IN PACKAGE BEES AND THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


When higher quality bees are to be had, we will be producing them 
2-Ib 3-Ib 
1 to 5 packages with queen $1.75 $2.25 
6 to 10 packages with queen 1.65 2.15 
11 to 50 packages with queen 1.60 2.10 


J. G. BRUNSON - - PATTONVILLE, TEXAS 





Bright Italian Package Bees and Queens 


“Diamond” 


2-lb. with selected queen 
3-lb. with selected queen 
STANDARD NUCLEI 

3 frames brood with queen 

4 frames brood with queen : 

Queens, ‘‘Diamond,’’ select and laying .45 
Special price on large quantities. Write us if you wish orders in special packages. Health 
certificate and hiving direction furnished. Service and quality guaranteed. Our queens are 
reared on honey through both natural honey flow and feeding. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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Bright Golden Italians 


ain we are offering those beautiful, large, 
gentie, yellow bees that are such excellent hon- 
ey gatherers, and the queens that produce them. 


We ship only quality queens scientifically 
raised that must show by size and appearance 
they are queens of quality and worth buying. 

If you want bees and queens that will give 
you more pleasure and satisfaction in handling, 
and produce the honey, try our ‘‘Golden’’ qual- 
ity queens and bees. 


Descriptive price list and testimonials from 
well-known beekeepers furnished. 


Stevenson’s Apiaries 
WESTWEGO LOUISIANA 


HONEY-PRODUCING 
Queens That Pay Their Way 


Untested, 50c each. 10 for $4.50. 
Ready Now 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 
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MILLER’S 


Old Reliable 
3-banded Italians 


They Satisfy 


20 Years a Breeder 
There is a big difference in QUEENS. 


12 up to 100 
$5.40 40c each 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 





1 6 
Untested 50c $2.75 





Package Bees 


WITHOUT QUEENS AT LOW PRICE 


Two-pound packages, 5 to 100, 
Health certificate with every shipment 
ments are made by express. 


WM. PIEFER, GAUSE, TEXAS 


at $1.00 eac} 
All ship 





NOTICE! 


You are preparing to buy bees and queens. They are 
cheaper this year than ever. We do not know who 
is responsible for the low market. 
that you have a right to demand just as much for 
your investment as when they were highest on rec- 
ord. For this reason demand the same quality as in 


We do know 


the past. 


Through years of selection for high production and gentleness in handling we can offer you 


what you want and need. 


Our queens are produced on standard frames and on natural honey flow, assuring you of a 


strong vigorous queen to head your colony. 


PUREST OF ITALIAN STOCK 


We guarantee you against the annoyance of delayed shipments. We believe we can please you 


in service ang prices. Write us for particulars 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


and Sheldon, Iowa 











SOMETHING NEW 


SET OF THREE PIECES, POSTPAID 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


We have just made a wonderful buy of garden 
tools made especially for the woman garden 
lover. 


ARISTOCRAT ENGLISH 
GARDEN TOOLS 


BRIGHT FINISH RUST PROOF 
CADMIUM PLATED 


Just the set for the flower and vegetable gar 
den. Made extra strong. Can not be duplicated 
for price or quality. Constructed for real ser 
vice. 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 232.) 

bees had to walk the bottom-boards with 
them all night. This made them so cross 
next morning that they would attack me 
whenever I came near. Therefore, I was 
compelled to plant some catnip. The bees 
gathered nectar from it and fed it to the 
habies which quickly cured them of the 
colie. The nurse bees got a good night’s 
rest and were so good natured next morn- 
ing that they never troubled us again. 


LAKE PEARL APIARIES 


High quality Italian bees and queens for sea 
son of 1933 at reduced prices. 1 frame of brood, 
2 lbs. bees and a queen, $1.75; 2 frames of 
brood, 3 Ibs. bees and queen, $2.25. Special 
orchard package: a 2-frame nucleus with 5 ad 
ditional pounds of bees and a queen introduced, 
$3.75. 

LAKE PEARL APIARIES, HESSMER, LA. 
Isaac Roy, Prop. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 

The same quality that has given satisfaction 

for over 30 years. 50c each, $3.00 for six, $5.00 

per dozen. 2-lb. package with queen, $2.25 each. 

Satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. and Canada 


E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 


GREENVILLE ALABAMA 
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$2.00 


For 3-lb. Pkg. of Bees 
on Comb with Queen 


Note how easy it is to transfer bees into hive 
on arrival with a standard frame of brood and 
honey. Natural feed for bees in transit. Our 
guarantee: Light three-banded stock only, safe 
delivery, government health certificate with 
each shipment. Queens are introduced in pack- 
age before leaving. Subject to be laying en route, 
10% oversize to allow for shrinkage. Ship when 
you want them. 

1 to 10 8-lb. packages with queens, 
each; 10 on up, $2.00 each. 
of bees or an extra frame of brood, 
each, 

A popular package that will store honey on 
arrival, fine for orchard grower, 5 lbs. bees, 
two frames of brood and honey, with select 
tested queen, $3.25 each. 

We ship via express only, price F. O. B. here. 
The shipping weight of a 3-lb. package, 7 Ibs.; 
a 5-lb. package, 10 Ibs. Can ship on receipt of 
order. 

Order from a breeder that will fill the order 
himself and give you satisfaction for your mon 
ey. Remember every package includes a selected 
good Italian queen 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA., Box 14. 


$2.15 
For an extra pound 
add 30c 





For 23 Years Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


1ave been maki ood records all over U. S. 
I been making good rds all over U.S 


2-lb. packages with queens 
3-Ib. packages with queens 


A. and Canada. 
10-1000. 
$1.50 
2.00 


1-10. 


QUEENS—Select Untested ‘ 45 
We have plenty of bees and queens ready to ship. 


Merrill Bee Compan 


y 
(MISSISSIPPI’ Py OLDEST SHIPPERS) 


Buckatunna, Miss. 





BEES and QUEENS 


At least a thousand swarms will fly away from our yards in April and 
May if packages are not taken, or other swarm preventions used. It 
would be better to give these surplus bees away than to do nothing. 
If you are going to need any bees or queens, we will agree on prices. 
Your choice of Italian or Caucasian queens. Guaranteed pure mated. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEXAS 
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NORMA’S SPECIAL [Foy Thirty Years 


Now booking orders for spring, 1933, at prices 
to meet with depression prices, as follows: [ have selected as breeders the largest and most 
Special Orchard Package—a 2-frame nucleus prolific queens. What has that done? It has in 
with 3 additional pounds of bees and a young creased the size of the worker as well as the 


queen introduced, for $2.75 each, any number. ‘ucen. Here is the proof: The worker comb 
2-Ib. packages with young laying queen, for built by our bees contain approximately 14 
$1.75 each, any number cells to three inches while the comb built by 
3-Ib. packages with young laying queen, for the average Italian of good stock runs approxi 
$2.25 each, any number. mately 15 cells to three inches. In weighing 
4-lb. packages with young laying queen, for our bees we find they run about 260 less num 
$2.75 each, any number. ber to the pound than the average of other good 
2-frame nucleus with young laying queen, for stock. Scientists who have dissected queens 
$1.75 each, any number. from our stock report that they average ten 
3-frame nucleus with young laying queen, for ©°&¢ tubes more. Is a larger bee better? If you 
$2.25 each, any number. wished to haul many tons of honey a long dis 
Also sell combless packages with queens, same tance, would you prefer a large truck or an Aus 
price as comb packages. tin? Our careful selection for 30 years has done 
All bees are shipped on standard Hoffman To . —— nee oar Seat. _ a 
ees which gives more information abou 


frames of brood and enough honey for feed in 
transit. Safe arrival guaranteed and a health 
certificate with each shipment. Shipping season 
open April Ist. Orders booked with 10% down 
balance 10 days before shipment. Address 


our stock. Tested queens and breeders can be 
sent any time. Untested will be ready about 
May 15. Untested, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 
each. Breeders, with one-half pound of bees 
service guaranteed for the season, $7.50 each 
Remit by P. O. M. O. or put bills right in 


The Norma’s Apiaries Co. letter and send at my risk. 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA Jay Smith, Route 3, Vincennes, Ind. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


PRICES FOR SHIPMENTS DURING APRIL AND FIRST WEEK IN MAY 





Package l1to9 10 to 49 50 or more 
21% lbs. bees and queen.......... - ......$2,00 ea. $1.95 ea, $1.90 ea. 
3 lbs. bees with queen..... aeere wer .... 226 ea. 2.15 ea. 2.10 ea. 
4 lbs. bees en 3 queen. ee err. i. 3 2.60 ea. 2.55 ea. 


We ship package bees comb le: SS unle: ‘ss you prefer and advise us to ship with a comb 
of brood, and provided your State Law permits same. 


Two special packages. 1lto9 10 to 49 50 or more 
Full 2-fr. nucleus and 2 extra lbs. bees and queen. . $2.60 ea. $2.50 ea. $2.45 e>. 
Pull 2-fr. nucleus and 3 extra lbs. bees and queen.. 3.00 ea. 2.90 ea. 2.85 ea. 


Select young queens, 45c each; 100 for $43.00. 


State apiary certificate with each shipment, prompt service, safe arrival and a satis 
factory deal guaranteed. Fiften years’ experience shipping package bees and queens. 


Cloverland Apiaries, Italian Bees & Queens, Hambur3, La. 





Genuine 3-banded Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


Our Supply is Large—Our Quality is the Best. Our price is right— 
our service is prompt. Our bees are young and strong. Package 


prices F. O. B. Citronelle. 
3-Ib. package with queen, any number $1.25 each. 
3-Ib. package with queen, any number 1.75 each. 
Queens, prepaid to you, any number, 50c each in U. S. funds. 
There is no disease known here. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALA. 
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Queens, 40c Each 


Young, 1933, laying, 3-banded Italians, guaranteed to please you. We 
are producing 100 queens daily. Send us your rush orders. Send 
cash—money order or wax, to avoid delay. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


BEE CULTURE 


No Cash Needed 


I will accept your wax in trade for package bees, 
queens and bee supplies. Send me a list of your 
WALTER T. KELLEY needs and I will quote you my very best offer. 





Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians plus 

extra gentleness, less swarming, more 

prolific, longer tongues, less robbing 
ind more dependable workers. 


Carniolans 


test of winterers, rapid building up in the 
spring, very gentle, very prolific at all times 
and most excellent workers. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain. 27th year with them. 
Both these races most valuable for pollination 
purposes, flying earlier in the morning and on 
colder days than Italians. Both give better re- 
sults in the northern and western states where 
the flow comes early. Booking orders on both 
races for May delivery. 


2-lb. package with queen........... $2.35 
8-fr. colony with tested queen...... 8.00 
Untested queens, each ............ -75 


Lower prices in lots. Give me your needs. 
More convenient for northeastern states and 
southern Canada. Less distance to ship, arrive 
in better condition, less transportation costs. 
Ask for free circular. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER NEW JERSEY 
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Queens, 33ic 











ARE SELDOM EQUALED AND 
NEVER SURPASSED 





In 1919, I was discharged from the U. 8S. 
Army; in 1920, I went into the bee busi 
ness; in 1921, I began shipping bees and 
queens to all sections of U. S. and Can- 
ada. I am glad to say up to now that 
many of my customers seem like personal 
friends. I am in my life's work and will 
expect to do business with you and your 
friends again with a strain of three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens, with an un 
surpassed record for honey-gathering in 
all parts of U. S. and Canada, You can 
pay more, but you ean not get better 
bees or more honest service. 
2-lb. packages with young laying queens, 
1 to 10, $1.60; 11 to 25, $1.50. 
3-lb. packages with young laying queens, 
1 to 10, $2.10; 11 to 25, $2.00. 
Untested queens, 1 to 11, 35c each; 12 or 
more, 33'4,c each. 
All packages F. O. B. shipping point. 
State health certificate. My guarantee: 
Light shipping cages, full weight of bees, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, and satis- 
faction in U. 8S. and Canada. 


N. Norman - Lapine, Ala. 
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Institute Changes Head 





MR. E. BR. ROOT. MR. L. W. PARES. 


At the annual meeting of the American Honey Institute held the first of 
March, Mr. E. R. Root of Medina, Ohio, was chosen as president for the er 
suing year. He, of course, needs no introduction to any honey producer in 
this country. As the president has on his shoulders the full responsibilits 
for the activities and success of the various activities of the Institute, this 
is no small job. Since no pay is connected with the job he should receive a 
visible appreciation for his work in the form of full support for the In 
stitute. 


The retiring president, Mr. Lewis Parks, has guided the work of the Insti 
tute since its inception several years ago. The fact that this organization 
has already done so much to increase the use of honey is visible evidence 
of the good work Mr. Parks has done. It has been particularly difficult to 
finance the work in these trying times of low honey prices. Mr. Parks will 
continue as chairman of the important finance committee. 


Other officers are Mr. D. D. Stover, Tibbee Station, Mississippi, vice presi 
dent; Mrs. Malitta Jensen, secretary and treasurer ; directors, H. H. Root, 
D. D. Stover, George Lotz, L. C. Dadant, Mr. Parks, H. Rauchfuss, Sr., Den 
ver ; E. G. Brown, Sioux City ; Cary Hartman, Oakland ; C. B. Cadwallader, 
Chicago; David Running, Filion, Michigan, and G. L. Schideler, Dunkirk. 
Indiana. 


AMERICAN [JONEY |NSTITUTE ___, 


417 North Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Gaspard’s 


High Quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and Package 
Bees for Spring, 1933, at reduced 
prices: 


NUCLEUS PACKAGES 


Shipped on standard Hoffman frames of brood 
and honey and one young queen in each package. 


GLEANINGS IN 


2-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.50 each. | 
3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $2.25; 5 or more, $2.00 each. | 


4-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.75; 5 or more, 2.50 each. 
2-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 1.75; 5 or more, 1.50 each. 
3-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 2.25; 5 or more, 2.00 each. 
SPECIAL ORCHARD PACKAGE 
A 2-frame nucleus with 5 additional pounds 
of bees and a young queen introduced, for $3.50 
each, any number. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.50 each. | 


3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 
4-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.75; 5 or more, 2.50 each. 
ackages without queens, 40c cheaper. 
Young queens, 1, 60c; 5, 50c; 10 or more, 40c. 


Prompt and efficient service, safe arrival 
guarantee, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Shipping season starts April 1. Or- 
ders booked with 10 per cent down, balance at 
shipping time. Prices are F. O. B. shipping 
point. Address 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


2.25; 5 or more, 2.00 each. | 


| 
| 


BEE 


CULTURE 


Bees and 
Queens Galore 


We are situated on main line of 
railway that connects with all the 
main lines of the North and West, 
insuring your bees to reach you on 
time, and in nice shape. 

We do not have a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of. 

Will have several thousand pounds 
of three-banded Italian bees. Also 
several thousand queens for April 
and May delivery. 

Plenty of efficient help to get 
them to you on time. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 
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Quality Package Bees 


and Queens 











They cost no more, in many cases not as much when quality and service are 
considered. We have never ceased improving our bees, and the many reports 
and repeat orders coming in prove that our efforts have not been in vain. 
General reports show that our bees are unsurpassed and you can not buy bet- 
ter honey-producers. Ask any of our customers. 


2-lb. packages Italian bees with queens...... $2.00 each. 
3-lb. packages Italian bees with queens...... 


10 to 50 pkgs., 25c per package less. For larger quantity 
write for price. 


Young laying Italian queens, 65c each. Tested queens, 
$1.00 each. 


We have the bees, experience, equipment and are prepared to give you real 
values plus service. No order too large or small and same will be handled satis- 
factory to you. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on every package 
and queen shipped. Full weights in every package. 

4 complete stock of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at catalog prices. 


YORK BEE CO., The Universal Apiaries JESUP, GA. 
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Bee Supplies at 
Bargain Prices 








These stocks are offered by our dis- 
tributors as long as the supply lasts. 








While It Lasts 


FOUNDATION AT EXTRA LOW 
PRICES 


We accumulate some foundation 
with slight imperfections along the 
edge (perhaps only a small crack) 
which can not be put in our Root 
Quality grade. This we are offering 
at reduced prices while the stock 
lasts. 

200 lbs. Medium Brood Single-ply, 
8 %,x16%,,, packed in 5-lb. cartons, 
ll errr $1.60 

170 lbs. Three-ply, 8 ,°,x1634, packed 
in 5-lb. cartons, per carton.. 1.90 

Strictly net cash with order. 

F. O. B. Medina, Ohio. 











Send orders for the following to 
The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
75 Chaff Division Boards, nailed, soiled 

but serviceable, 35¢ each. 
44 cartons—100 half-depth frames, old 
style bottom-bars, $2.10 per 100. 
58 cartons—50 half-depth frames, old 
style bottom-bars, $1.10 per 50. 

20 ecomb-honey shipping cases for 35x 
5x1% sections, glass fronts, old style, 
$5.00 for lot. 


Send Order for the Following to 
F. A. MARTINY 


2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
400—Root standard eight-frame hive- 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
50—Root standard eight-frame shal- 
low supers, $20.00. 
F,. O. B. New Orleans, La. 


Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress 8t., vannah, Ga. 
20—22681—Ventilated escape boards, 
at 50c¢ each. 
63—21681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 48c each. 





F. O. B. shipping point. 


Send orders for the following to 


The A. I. Root Company of Texas 
537 8. Flores St., P. O. Box 765 
San Antonio, Texas 
2-lb. pkgs. medium 
tion, 8,%,x16%, 


20 brood founda 
90¢ per pkg. of 2 Ibs. 

5-lb. pkgs. medium 
tion, 8%;x16%, $2.20 
lbs. 

5-lb. pkgs. medium 
tion, 77%x16%, $2.20 
lbs. 

20—5-lb. pkgs. medium brood wired 
foundation, 84%4x16%, $2.25 per pkg. 
of 5 lbs. 

10 pkgs.—10-fr. hive bodies with split 

bottom-bhar frames, $3.50 per pkg. 

of 5. 
pkgs.—10-fr. hives with eypress 

bottom boards, wood covers and split 

bottom-bar frames, $8.25 per pkg. 

of 5. 

4 pkgs.—10-fr. hives with eypress bot 
tom boards, metal roof covers, split 
bottom bar frames, $10.00 per pkg. 
of 5. 

30 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, split bot 
tom-bar, in 100’s, $3.00 per 100. 

5 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, regular solid 
bottom-bar, in 100’s, $3.50 per 100. 

4 pkgs.—Shallow frames, Hoffman top 
bar, in 100’s, $3.25 per 100. 

30 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, split bot 
tom-bar, in 50’s, $1.70 per 50. 

3 pkgs.—8-fr. hives with cypress bot 
tom boards, metal roof covers and 
split bottom-bar frames, $8.50 per 
pkg. of 5. 

5 pkgs.—Double deck, glass front, 
comb honey shipping cases for 4x5 
sections, in 50’s, $8.00 per pkg. of 50 
Be sure to add sufficient postage if 

shipment is wanted by parcel post. 

Complete packages of five hives can 

not be mailed. 


50 brood founda 


per pkg. of 5 


60 brood founda 


per pkg. of 5 


10 
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‘ Meeting the needs of America’s H W O f f Y 

H e er tou 


Beekeepers 


All apiculture depends upon 
the queen. The very best are 
furnished at the following 
prices : 


1 Untested Queen, 50c; 6, 
$2.75; 12, $5.25. 


| 2-lb. package of Italian bees 

with queen, $2.00; 3 Ibs. bees 

with queen, $2.50. Write for 
prices on large lots. 





Korehand’s, the standard for 

over a quarter century. Safe 

delivery and perfect satisfac- 

tion guaranteed in U. 8S. and 
Canada. 


Bright Three-banded Italian Bees 
—None Better. 

Superior Queens — overweight 
package bees. 

100% Service. 

Accredited and certified by Ala- 
bama State Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


VIA EXPRESS COLLECT 
2-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $1.75 each. 
3-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $2.25 each. 

Prepaid prices by mail quoted on 
request. Queens for April and May, 
60c each. After June Ist, 30¢ each. 
Select tested queens, 80c each. 

We have the bees, equipment and 
experienced labor to fill all orders 
promptly on the day you wish them. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed on 
everything I ship. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 


N. Forehand 
DeLAND FLORIDA 
































Jensen’s Bees and Queens 
Pure Italians Only 


Now ready for prompt shipment. Advance orders assure you agreeable ship 
ping dates. Bred primarily for honey production, our bees are beautiful, although 
color has not been stressed too much. Our package bees are baby bees and not 
worn out before shipment; a very good reason why we can not give them away. 
(Our honey flow comes in June.) As a result of proper rearing our queens are 
long lived and very, very prolific. Uniformity throughout the apiary is what 
counts in piling up the large yields, not the occasional skyscraper colony. 

We would not ship a package of bees or a queen that we ourselves would not 
wish to use in our northern yards. QUALITY considered, our prices are below 
the present price of honey; we know because we produce both. 

Springtime is package time, and when you sit down to make out your order, 
remember the old reliable with 17 years’ experience in large scale production 
in the same location. Thousands of satisfied customers all over the U. 8. A. and 
Canada attest to our fair dealings. 


PRICES: PACKAGES WITH SELECT 1933 QUEENS 


2-lb. 3-lb. 
By MN, pv ncensecsnesisanans $1.90 $2.30 
Be SEE ok 6 6 dc cee eens cow enwn 1.80 2.20 
ne a. SEE OC oe 1.70 2.10 


100-1000, each 1.50 1.90 
If packages are wanted queenless, deduct 40c per package from above prices. 
Queens: (Select Untested), 50c each postpaid. Guaranteed against supersedure 
for at least one full season. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 
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-PETTIT’S 
Package Bees yoy 


For Fruit and Honey | 
Superior Italian Stock 











will be shipped from Albany, Georgia, as 
usual, during March, April and May. Sat- 
isfied customers in all parts of Canada 
and U. 8. A. testify to their value and the 
prompt efficient service we give. 


Select young laying queen. 50c 
5 or more queens, each... .45c 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen$1.50 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen 2.00 


Prices with young Italian Queens: 
5-Ib. 
Orchard 4-lb. 3-Ib. 2-Ib. 
Size of order. pkg. pkg. kg. pkg 
1-9 pkgs...... $4.00 $3.00 50 $2.00 
10 or more pkgs 3.50 2.75 2.25 £1.75 


For bees without queens deduct 50c per 
package. We guarantee satisfaction. Cana- 
dian funds accepted where exchange loss 
is not greater than fifteen per cent. 


We are prepared to give 
prompt and efficient 
service 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Alabama 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Georgia,U.S.A. 
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